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It is well known that no person who regards 
his reputation will ever kill a trout with anything 
but a fly. It requires some training on the part 
of the trout to take to this method. The uncul- 
tivated, unsophisticated trout, in unfrequented 
waters, the bait; and the rural people, 


whose object in going a-fishing appears to be 
to catch fish, iallser: San in their primitive 


taste for the worm. No sportsman, however, 
will use anything but a fly, except he happens to 
be alone. Charles Dudley Warner. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BILL. 


Secretary Henry H. Kimpatt, of the Massachusetts 
Central Committee, reports that there is a fair outlook 
for the success of the measure in which the sportsmen of 
the entire Commonwealth are so deeply interested. It has 
passed the second reading, and there is encouragement to 
believe that it will become the law. 

The defeat of the amendment to forbid the killing of 
birds for three years was in the true interest of sport. 
Whatever may be the merits of a long term close season 
in any given case, here it manifestly is uncalled for if the 
anti-sale law shall prevail. With a system which pro- 
vides a properly limited shooting season and entirely 
stops the sale of game, there will be adequate protection 
for the supply. If Massachusetts shall close its game 
market, there will be game enough for generations of 
sportsmen to pursue. 

The solution of the game protection problem in New 
England and everywhere else is found in the adoption of 
the Forest AND StrEAM’s Platform Plank—Stop the sale 
of game at all times. The principle is sound in theory 
and efficient in practice. It gets at once at the root of the 
subject instead of legally dawdling at the tips of its outer 
branches. 

The experience of the past in game protection should 
be a true guide for the action in the present and the 
future. The statute books are burdened with a multi- 
plicity of laws on the subject. Each year finds new 
attempts at more lawmaking, and laws are piled on laws 
till the subject is almost lost in the legal obscurity. Yet 
they do not protect. That is the history of the past. 

The experience of the past further has shown that the 
game supply of America is wholly inadequate to meet the 
trade demands. If the demand of a single year for it were 
fully met, it would result in the practical extermination 
of many species and the depletion of others to a degree 
which years would not restore. 

So long as the markets are open for the purchase and 
sale of game, so long will the present laws and their en- 
forcement prove inefficient or inoperative. The history 
of game protection in the past indicates no other result. 
It has fully demonstrated, however, that there are two 
classes who are interested in game, namely, those who 
are interested in it for sport, and those who are interested 
in it for profit. ° 

The sportsmen as a rule are law-abiding and public 
‘spirited. They are not so selfish in their own concerns as 
to be blind to or heedless of the rights of their fellows. 

The class which is interested in. game for profit has a 
large percentage of men who will capture and kill game 
regardless of game laws. With an open market any- 
where available, the demand will be met to the extent of 
the lawbreaker’s ability. Such is the history of the past. 
So long as there are those who can legally or safely pur- 
chase, so long will there be those who will endeavor to 
get the goods to sell. The great cold storage plants are 
an evidence of this. They are a part of game law 
history. 


Close seasons for two years or three years would give 
the game a chance to multiply were all men law-abiding 
alike. Long close seasons of years, however, in practice 
are a discrimination in favor of the lawless poacher. All 
game laws are alike to him. He heeds them not. But the 
law-abiding sportsman observes them. The law of the 
long close season in practice gives the poacher a monopoly 
of game taking. It reduces competition. He has greater 
resources to draw upon and more game to sell. It is the 
history of the past. 

The game of America is gradually but surely becoming 
exterminated by the demands of trade. It is not even 
in sufficient numbers to meet the demands of sport. 
Indeed, in many large areas the game has been entirely 
exterminated. In others, partially. The causes of this 
are still in existence. Their effects in the future will be 
similar to those of the past. The same old patchwork 
legislation will have the same old disappointing results. 
On the one hand is the poacher who is under the remote 
ban of a law which is inoperative or difficult to enforce. 
On the other hand is the purchaser who is restrained by 
no law at all, or by a law which is cumbrous, inefficient 
or so technically faulty that conviction is almost im- 
possible under it. 

The poacher may be caught, but the odds are all in his 
favor against it. The wealthy town dealer or purchaser 
may buy without fear. 

Stop the sale of game at all times. Make it illegal 
for the purchaser to buy game, as well as illegal to take 
and sell it. While it is legal or safe to buy, there are 
always those who will run all risks to sell. The history 
of blockade running during wars, where thousands of 
dollars are riskily involved, demonstrates on a larger 
scale that men will run even greater risks for the sake of 
gain than ever comes into the trade of poacher. 

All laws which apply to the poacher and not ‘to the 
buyer, leave the poacher to act as before. Shut the market 
to him, and he ceases to be a poacher in action. He can- 
not market his goods, and the incentive to capture is no 
more. So much for the poacher in forbidden seasons. 

In the open season, when the market-hunter may 
legally kill for market, he is the true game exterminator. 
He follows his vocation day in and day out from early 
till late. He travels from section to section as he depletes 
cover after cover. Stop the sale of game and his vocation 
would be ended. Leave the markets open, and the game 
will flow to them whether the season is legally open or 
closed. Stop the sale of game and there is no incentive 
then to take it by other than the sportsman. Stop the 
sale of game at all seasons, and the problem of game 


- preservation is solved. That, too, is a part of the history 


of the past. 








THE LAST OF THEM. 


One of the very rarest of living birds, and one ap- 
parently soon to become extinct, is the curious flightless 
rail of New Zealand. This bird is quite closely related to 
the gallinules, but is nearly as large as a goose, and is in- 
capable of flight. It is interesting, as answering in one 
respect to the old definition of the Ratite or birds pos- 
sessing no keel to the breast bone, which, of course, 
means that there was no point of attachment for the 
powerful muscles which operate the wings in flying birds. 
Three or four species of this great rail have been de- 
scribed, some of which are certainly extinct and others 
apparently are just on the verge. 

In 18098 another specimen was taken of Notornis 
hochstetteri, which is the name given to the form of this 
rail inhabiting the South Island of the group. This speci- 
men, which was a young female, is only the fourth that 
has been taken. It has been described and figured in a 
paper by Sir Walter L. Buller, published in Vol. XXXL 
of the Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. 

The bird. is described as being the size of a goose. Its 
breast is a beautiful rich dark blue, duller on the head, 
neck, back and belly. The legs are rather short and stout. 
The bill is extremely heavy, triangular in shape, and is 
bordered by a red shield somewhat like that of the gal- 


_linules or the coot of North America. 


Although Notornis cannot fly, it is extremely swift of 
foot, and its size, strength and powerful beak no doubt 
protect it from many enemies. The specimen in ques- 
tion is a most interesting capture. The first of these birds 
taken was captured in 1849, and the second in 1851. Both 


these are in the British Museum. The third was obtained 
in 1879 and was bought »y the Dresden Museum for 100 
guineas—about $500. The most recent specimen is de- 
scribed as much the »est yet obtained, and $1,500 has 
already been offered for it. It may readily be imagined 
that the time is not far distant when Notornis, like so 
many other birds and mammals, will have been civilized 
out of existence. 

In a recent letter to the London Times, Mr. T. Digby 
Pigott describes what seems to be an instance of the 
extinction of a species of bird by a hurricane. 

Previous to the great hurricane of September, 1808, 
which devastated portions of the West Indies and of the 
North American coast, one of the tamest and most com- 
mon birds on the Island of St. Vincent was a small hum- 
mingbird, not yet identified, but easily recognized by its 
erect crest. Since the hurricane this bird seems to have 
entirely disappeared, and a seven weeks’ sojourn on the 
island by a gentleman familiar with the bird failed to 
reveal a single specimen. Interested in the absence of this 
formerly common species, inquiry was made about it, and 
the fact appeared that none of the birds had been seen 
since September, 1898, Other hummingbirds, which were 
formerly much less common than the species referred to, 
are still found in St. Vincent, though perhaps not in num- 
bers as great as formerly. It is suggested that the 
missing hummingbird was the smallest of the three species 
known upon the island, and therefore the most easily 
killed, and that this is the explanation of the disappear- 
ance, but this hardly seems sufficient to account for the 
matter. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


WHEN a new political administration came into power 
in New York city in 1898 Park Commissioner Clausen 
turned out of office Dr. T. H. Bean, the director of the 
Battery Park Aquarium, to make a place for a certain 
Col. Jones. Dr. Bean, as a veteran, was not subject to 
dismissal without cause, and in order to evade the law 
Commissioner Clausen resorted to the transparent trick 
of abolishing the office and making a new one, in which 
Col. Jones was in due course snugly ensconced. Dr. 
Bean brought suit for reinstatement, contending that as 
a veteran he could not be discharged without cause, and 
that in abolishing the office Clausen had not acted in 
good faith. He obtained an alternative writ of mandamus 
for his reinstatement. The Appellate Division has just 
affirmed an interlocutory judgment overruling Clausen’s 
demurrer tothe writ. The main ground of the writ was 
that Dr. Bean had made no demand for reinstatement; 
but the court holds that in a case like this, “where the 
Commissioner has actually taken’ steps to abolish an 
office, and when the allegation is that these steps were 
taken in bad faith, there certainly can be no presumption 
that any demand upon him would induce him to reverse 
the action which he has taken. In such cases, there- 
fore, no demand is necessary.” In other words, Clausen 
played a trick which the courts will not sustain. Drawing 
an inference from other cases of like nature, we may look 
with confidence for Dr. Bean’s reinstatement in a position 
he had filled so admirably, and in which the public inter- 
est—as opposed to political spoils chicanery—demanded 
his retention. 





Whatever may be the existing law in relation to shoot- 
ing and fishing on the Sabbath, clearly the law-abiding 
sportsman is bound to respect it, and to observe it quite 
as gracefully and unreservedly as he does any other game 
law. On no other basis may one:consistently contend for 
the observance by others of the game and fish laws in 
general. To shoot or fish on the Sabbath in violation of 
the law.and to defend it on the ground that on that day 
alone has one the time to give to the sport, this is only 
to give in another form the argument by which the 
shooter or the fisherman in close season excuses himself 
by the plea that if he does not have his sport in the close 
time he cannot have it at all, and this is simply a demand 
for personal, individual license as opposed to the general 
good as sought to be safeguarded by the statute. If a 
fisherman wants to fish on Sunday or in any other for- 
bidden season, it is his privilege to change the prohib- 
itory law if he can, but so long as the statute remains on 
the books he is bound by the obligations of good 
manship-—which is good citizenship—to respect it. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
Sam’s Boy.—_XXI. — 


IT was many years since the cinder-paved streets of the 
Forge Village had sounded with the metallic notes of 
fife and drum, not indeed since the farce of June training 
had fallen into dishonor and disuse, and was remembered 
only in the titles, which still clung to the surviving 
officers of the old “Floodwood Militia.” 

But now, on a bright April day in the year 1861, it was 
vividly recalled to the minds of elderly men by the un- 
wonted military strains ringing through the usually quiet 
thoroughfare from the front of Clapham’s store, where a 
fifer and two drummers who had fortunately preserved the 
traditions of the past were shrilling, rattling and boom- 
ing the inspiring notes of the national airs with hearty 
good will. 

There was the usual attendance of boys, to whom the 
strange demonstration meant only a new source of fun, 
though they were somewhat awed by the grave faces 
of their elders, which seemed to denote a lack of proper 
appreciation of the occasion. 

A remarkable seriousness pervaded the assembling 
yeomanry; those who walked singly toward the chief 
point of interest, the groups that gathered lingering on 
the way, and the crowd that thronged in front of the un- 
finished new annex to the store, were very quiet, though 
so evidently moved by suppressed excitement. 

One would never have thought that these plain, com- 
mon, unsentimental men could be so deeply stirred by 
patriotic emotion, not blatantly boasting of what they 
would do, but quietly determined to do all men could 
do to uphold the honor and the life of the nation which 
were now assailed. 

Clapham sat in an arm chair on the stoop,. reading 
yesterday’s daily to a group. Among the listeners stood 
Joel Bartlett, now a venerable white-haired man, with 
his back turned upon the musicians, whose noisy per- 
formance he quite ignored. 

“President calls for seventy-five thousan’ troops,” 
Clapham read. “Bombardment of Fort Sumter still con- 
tinues. Gov’nor Fairbanks calls a’ extra settin’ of the 
Leegislature. Enlistments goin’ on rapid. Fust rigimint 
nearly full, an’ so futh, and so futh.” 

Sam Lovel and his son were just then passing, and 
stopped a moment to listen. 

“Fellow citizens of Danvis!” shouted young Lawyer 
Danforth, a recent importation, who had just displayed his 
virgin shingle over his office in the chamber of Clapham’s 
store, and now had visions of a captaincy and future civil 
preferment. “Fellow citizens!” he repeated, making him- 
self heard during a break in the music, “your country ex- 
pais gens man to do his duty. Walk right up and 
enlist!” 

“Hev you?” some one asked. 

“No,” Danforth answered; “I’m going to Adams to 
recruit men to-morrow and expect to enlist them.” 

_ “Oh!” the questioner remarked, dryly, as Sam passed 
into the room, where a lieutenant of the regular army 
sat writing at an empty dry goods box. 

“Ye would not give heed to the words of the rophets, 
and now the jedgment of the Lord has eaten ye,’ 
said Joel Bartlett, solemnly. “Woe, woe be unto them 
against whom His wrath is kindled.” 

“That’s true enough, Joel,” a younger neighbor said, 
“but I cal’late it’s kindled hotter ag’in the other fellers 
and the Lord kinder wants us fur a scourge tu ’em.” 

“The sin o’ slavery is the cause on’t all, an’ we're all 
guilty,” Joel responded. 

Sammy was looking around for his father, when he saw 
him coming out of the recruiting office and went 
to him. Sam’s face was very grave, yet shone with a 
holy elation. 

“Come, boy, le’s go hum naow,” said he, passing an 
arm through his tall son’s, whose head was on a fevel 
with his own, 

“In a minute, daddy; just le’ me speak tu Peltier Gove,” 
said Sammy, and he slipped into the crowd and then into 
the office, where he found Pelatiah at the impromptu 
desk. “Mr. Gove,” he asked, “has father listed?” 

Pelatiah regarded him fixedly a moment and pointed to 
the name of “Samuel Lovel” on the roll, and under it he 
saw that of “Pelatiah Gove.” 

“Let me put my name daown there, Mister,” said 
Sammy, standing very erect, while the young officer ran 
an admiring glance ovét the handsome young re. 

“Is your father willin’, Sammy?” Pelatiah asked. 

“He didn’t ask me,” Sammy said, with a little laugh, 
and having completed his enrollment, quietly rejoined his 
father. ‘“Le’s go over where the women’s makin’ the 
flag,” he said, and the two went over to the town house, 
where a score of young women were sewing the stripes 
of a new flag together, and fixing the stars in the blue 
field under the direction of Mr. Mumpson, the school- 
master. 

Some giggled.and gossipped as if they were at a quilt- 
ing, while a few plied their needles with grave faces, as 
if duly impressed with the holy significance of the work 
upon which they were engaged. 

Among them was Aunt Polly, now two months a bride, 
after many years of courtship. There was a serious yet 
almost exultant look in her eyes as they dwelt fondly on 
the pale face of her husband. 

“Maybe it’s wicked, but I can’t help feelin’ glad you 
can’t go,” she whispered. 

“Tt would be hard for us to part, dear child, but no 
harder than for many others,” he said, sadly, “and it’s 
hard to stay behind when you can’t tell folks just why.” 

“The folks that don’t know will give any reason but 
the right one.” 

A pink and white cheeked, golden-tressed and blue- 
eyed lass tame over to the pair. 

“Why, Mr. Mumpson, you hain’t goin’ tu waste your 
time makin’ flags, be ye? Ain’t you goin’ tu enlist?” 
she simpered. S 

“No, Miss Nancy, I don’t think I shall enlist,” the 
schoolmaster answered, quietly, with a sad smile. 

Nancy Barnes opened her blue eyes. “Why, I don’t 
see haow a man can help it, they du look so. neat all 
dressed up in the’ uniforms. . I see a hul snag o’ em 
daown tu the Fair last fall, as much as fifty, an’ they did 

look splendid—only the’ clos’ was gray—blue’s ever so 





much tier. Jes’ look a’ that leftenant ’at’s ‘listin’ of 
"em! y! hain’t he jest lovely? I tol’ Jim I wouldr’t 
never speak tu him nor yet look at him ag’in if he 
didn’t go.” She blushed to a rosier hue, and simpered a 
sillier smile. - “Why, Mis’ Mumpson, I should think 
you'd make Mr. Mumpson go!” 

“He gen’ally does what he thinks is best,” Polly an- 
swered, rather stiffly, with an evident wish to end the 
conversation. But Nancy was of no such mind. 

“Why, he hain’t tew old, is he?” she asked, with a 
sneer. “He ‘pears tu be well ’nough tu git ’raound an’ 
eat his meals when he’s boardin’. I hope he hain’t 
feared! Oh, I hate a coward.. He needn’t be, for pa 
says they'll settle it all up.in a month. They won’t fight.” 

The schoolmaster’s pale face flushed scarlet, and his 
wife flashed out angrily at his insulter. “He a coward! 
It’s a lie!. You don’t know what you're sayin’, Nancy 
Barnes. He'd go fast enough if he could without my 
sendin’ him, but not tu strut ’raound in blue clo’se. He 
knows there'll be fightin’ enough, an’ that’s what he'd 
go for. I would da’st tu send him, as you ‘have “Jim, 
poor boy. S’posin’ he never comes back, as many a one 
never will—I wouldn’t be in your shoes.” 

The pak of Nancy’s cheeks faded all to white, and she 
beat a hasty retreat from the angry fire of Polly’s eyes. 


Through the open door, as Sam and his boy entered,- 


came the songs of robins, and the long-drawn sweetness 
of a lark’s note from the nearest meadow mingled in the 
soft April air with the martial din of fife and drum, 
sounds of gentle peace and dreadful war strangely 
blended. 

“Why, Aunt Polly,” said Sammy, noting the scared 
face of the retreating girl and the wrathful one of his 
young aunt, “hast the fightin’ begun to home, an’ 
amongst the women?” 

“T suppose they’re all in a hurrah d 
Many ’listin’?” Huldah asked, as the f 
that evening. ; 

“Why, yes, tol’able many,” Sam admitted. Something 
in his look and tone made Huldah’s heart stand still. 

“Oh, Samwil, hev you?” she faltered, and Sam nodded 
his head gravely, : 

“You wouldn’t think much on me if I didn’t, Huldy.” 

“I know, but it seems as if the’ was enough others.” 

“S’posin’ they all said so.” 

“The Lord Sloss you and all,” and she bowed her 
head. 

“Peltier has, tew; an’ Billy Wiggins, an’ young Tom 
Hamlin, an’ he hain’t but eighteen,” said Sammy. 

“So young,” sighed Huldah, laying her hand on her 
tall son’s shoulder. “But they can’t have my big boy 
yet. He must ta’ care o’ mammy an’ his sister an 
brother.” 

“But, mother,” Samm 
pride, “I—TI hev’ ’listed. 
with daddy.” . 

Huldah groaned aloud, and Sam choked with con- 
flicting emotions. - 

“Oh, must I give you both up?” she gasped, and she 
and Aunt Jerusha retired to hide their womanly tears. 

When the company was full Sam was unanimously 
elected captain, and Pelatiah first lieutenant, greatly to 
the disgust of Mr. Danforth. Poor Mr. Mumpson was 
rejected for physical disability and consoled himself with 
the increased love and fespect of Polly, and in teaching 
the Danvis youth a new lesson. : 

There were a few days of hurried preparation before the 
Danvis volunteers bade sad farewell to home and loved 
ones and went into camp with their regiment in the town 
where the First Vermont troops were mustered. For 
several it was their first railroad journey, and new and 
strange experiences followed thick and fast. These hum- 
ble, unknown men were suddenly become the observed of 
all observers, and the pets of fine ladies and gentlemen— 
accustomed all their lives to come and go at their own 
sweet will, they were now subjected to rigid discipline 
and unquestioning obedience to men formerly of their 
own station. It came hard at first to show due deference 
to the gold lace and buttons of new-made brigadierg who 
were yesterday village lawyers, now far more impressed 
with their new dignity than were the modest gentlemen 
of the regular army who came to set the rude machinery 
into smoothly working action. = 

The half of Danvis came to see its soldier boys in 
camp, to admire them on parade, to pity their hardships 
of sleeping on straw under canvas, drinking creamless 
coffee from tin cups, and eating monotonous pork apd 
sees off tin plates, and wonder how heroically they bore 
it all. 

Then came the final farewell to the people, the green 
fields and bright streams of ‘their beloved Vermont, to 
the grand landmarks of the towering mountains fading 
to fainter blue further and further behind. Then the 
proud march through great cities, gay with innumerable 
banners, amid applauding crowds, and the coming at last 
under sunny Southern skies to the scenes of real, dread- 
ful war, the thunder of cannon booming from afar, the 
sight of wounded men fresh from the first skirmishes, and 
thereat the sickening fear that untried courage might 
fail at the actual test. Now came camp life in earnest, 
the awful loneliness of the picket line, weary marches 
and bivouacs in rain and mire with scant rations and 
sometimes none at all—and usually to no purpose. Let- 
ters came from them to the friends at home, and were 
always opened with dread, then read with devout thanks 
that they sam no evil tidings. The good schoolmaster 
wrote letters full of cheer and neighborhood news to the 
few who had no near friends at 

* silent, heartfelt blessing in return. 

One day, Uncle Lisha, exempt by age from all labor, 
came back from his semi-weekly trip to the post-office, 
leaning heavily on his staff, and led by Sam’s second 
boy, his present constant comrade, and b t a letter 
from Sam that told of a great movement of the Army of 
the Potomac about taking place. For all its hopefulness 
there were solemn words in it that might be a long fare- 
well, and Huldah’s always anxious heart was very heavy. 
How anxiously all waited for news, only those know who 
have suffered a like experience. Then came rumors, then 
assured tidings of an overwhelming disaster to the army 
and then many days of fear atid hove and suspense, while 
word of the loved ones was waited for. With what devout 
thanksgiving was it received at last, news that they were 
all unharmed and free. Many more such seasons were to 


be passed through, and one continuous heartache before 


wn tu the village? 
ily sat at supper 


said; and then with some 
thought you’d want me to go 


ome, and got many a 
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the brave regiment fought its way to final victory and 
the cruel war was When it returned with thinned 
ranks and torn banners and boys grown to beared vet- 
erans, it brought safely back its members to the Loyel 


household. 


Huldah bravely bore the four heavy years of heart- 
ache and hope deferred, when her brave beloved were 
happily restored to her, but the humble hero Pelatiah 
(always tenderly remembered by his Danvis friends and 
comrades) sleeps under the alien sod of Virginia. Every 
year there are flowers on Louizy’s ve for his sake. 

Old men and women are they all now who survive, to 
whom the memory of that cruel war is a troubled dream, 
its sorrows softened by the kindly: hand of. time, many 
of its hopes unfulfilled. 

Row.anp E, Rosinson. 


Chief Washakie. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several days ago I received a letter from Mr. Ed 
Carter, of Fort Washakie, Wyo., stating that old Chief 
Washakie had died on Feb. 19. Believing that many 
of your readers have heard of this famous old chief, and 
having, while on a hunting trip through that country last 
fall, secured several good photographs of the old man, I 
am inclosing you a copy of the same, thinking that you 
might like to reproduce it in Forest AND STREAM. 

Big Chief Washakie was probably the most unique and 
deserving of all the Indians. As some one haSsaid, he was 
the “Napoleon of the red man,” and while he himself 
was always at peace with the whites, it was not through 
fear or desire to curry:favor, but because she: realized that 
the cause of the Indian was dependent. upon the good will 
of the “pale face.” oe 

Washakie’s followers frequently broke away and went 
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WASHAKIE, 
Long Chief of the Shoshone Indians. 
Photo by C. P. Ambler. 


on the war path, but the old chief always rounded them 
up, and by diplomacy would quiet them down. 

You will notice in the photograph that the old chief is 
dressed in a manner which would lead one to believe that 
his poverty must be great, but such is not the case, as he 
had had ample opportunities and was also a pensioner 
under the Government. 

When President Arthur and Gen. Phil Sheridan visited 
Fort Washakie in 1888, Chief Washakie made a lasting 
impression upon them. The old chief met the President 
arrayed in the garments of a very poor Indian, while all 
around were gayly bedecked warriors in paint and feather 
headpieces. The President was amused to see the gor- 
geous raiment of the warriors while the chief was so 
plainly clad, and turning to the latter, he said: “Why is 
it I find the = Peace Chief so plainly clad while those 
who look to him for orders sit by in gorgeous array and 
haughty demeanor?” 

The old chief onllingly said: “I am the chief only as far 
as being the speaker of these people is being concerned. 
I speak for the lowest as well as the highest, and he is 
best entitled to the respect and trust who- does not fall 
a victim to his own vanity, and who fears not to stand in 
the place of his most wretched subject.” ‘ 

President Arthur never tired of telling Washakie’s 
reply. It was characteristic of the man. 

I asked the old chief and some of his followers to allow 
me to take their photographs and inclose a copy of each, 
thinking that the same as a matter of comparison might be 
of ne “ae ; 

* This man was close to a hundred years of 
age, had been a great chief among his people, not only 
from a diplomatic point of view, but: was also a great 
warrior and a good hunter. He was covered. with scars, 
and many stories are still told of his prowess.on the war 
path and the game trail. C. P. Amster. 
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Photo by C. P. Ambler. 


DICK AND CHARLEY WASHAKIE. 
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Woman wearing elk teeth dress. 


The Harriman Alaska Expedition. 
VIll.--Some Life on Sea and Shore. 


At the Glacier’s Frent. 


Wuere the glacier enters the sea, grinding over the 
rocks, carrying down gravel, silt and the finely pulver- 
ized glacial mud; where the ice is continually falling from 
its front in great masses, and the water is literally ice 
cold; where the front, too, is constantly receding, moving 
further and further up the channel, and the place of the 
ice is taken by the salt water, the freshly exposed shore 
is lifeless, Yet after a time this lifeless shore becomes 
the home of various sorts of marine life. The glacier re- 
cedes, the warmer waters of the inlet come and go with 
the tide, the sun warms the earth,»s6 long ice covered. 
Fach time the waters advance with the flowing tide life 








, or its germ ig brought to the barren shore, and some of it 


remains there. Of this the first is plant life, for plants go 


ahead. The biologists, who studied the life of the shores * 


of the inlets, found seaweed close to the foot of the gla- 
cier—that is to say, not more than half a mile below it. 
A little further down, perhaps three-quarters of a mile 
from the ice front, a few very young and sniall barnacles 
were found clinging to the stones of the beach. Next 
below these were found small mussels, and still further 
away, perhaps a mile and a half below the ice, life is as 
abundant as four or five miles further down the inlet. 
The largest creatures found in the mud and sand were 
the sea sausages; they are the pioneers, making channels 
through the mud, and in their wake follow two sorts of 
marine worms, a crab and a clam, which inhabit the bur- 
rows which they make. Primarily, seaweed is the food 
of all this life, but it is not the direct food of all, for 
many of the small animals feed on their neighbors. 


Ia the Iniets. 


Further down the inlet, and in those where no glaciers 
come down to the sea, the life of the waters is marvel- 
ously abundant. 

On the rocks along the inlets, when the tide is low, ap- 
pears, always near high water mark, a band of gray 
barnacles; below that another band, shining black, of 
mussels, clinging closely to the rocks, and beneath these 
is the brown or green seaweed. All this usually lies in 
the shadow of the great evergreens which overhang the 
water, and is rarely touched by the sun. 

Traveling with the restless tide backward and forward 
through the inlets are long stems of the giant kelp torn 
from their beds by the storm or by the passage of some 
large vessel. Smallest at the bottom where its slender 
rootlets grasp the rock, or even some little pebble in the 
mud, the stem of the kelp tapers very gradually perhaps 
for 50 or 60 feet until the surface of the water is almost 
ald when it suddenly grows thicker, at last ex- 

anding into a globular head, from which the long wide 
Ce row to wave unceasingly in the tide-swept chan- 
nels. e slender stems which grow far beneath the sur- 
face of the water were the fishing lines of the primitive 
Indians, and are still used 7 They are so strong 
and tough as to be almost beyond the power of man to 
break, and when wet are readily knotted together, and it 
is with these that the Cape Flattery Indians still catch 
200-pound halibut. - : 

In the waters of the inlet are floating many things 
$trange to the eye. Curious jelly fish which may be seen, 
yet hardly felt, which have form but apparently no sub- 

ce. Some of these are brilliant in color; others .are 
t color, save for certain white lines that surround 
their circular bodies or sometimes. appear to. divide them 


At one point far from the ice, and. where the water pre- 
sumably was fairly warm, one of the party spent an hour 
or two with his nose very close to the surface of the 
rater, aa he watched the occupations of the different 


Bil a Nan Lihs at 


marine animals that live close to the shore. Here there 
were many little crabs, the largest about the size of a 
silver half-dollar, which clambered about over the rocks 
like so many goats and:fed upon the seaweed. They 
walked slowly about, plucking the food with their curi- 
ously enlarged white claws, using theright and leit alter- 
nately, so that while one held'the food against the mouth 
the other was gathering a fresh supply. The crabs seemed 
wholly intent on what they were doing and paid little 
attention to anything except the business of feeding. The 
largest were deep purplé in color, while the smaller ones 
seemed always dull grayish green, which was precisely 
the color of the rocks.on which they fed. They seemed to 
get along very, comfortably together, but occasionally if 
a small crab approached too near a large one the latter 


motion, which ceased only when they had grasped some 
morsel of food which was floating by. -When this ha 

pened the arms were quickly drawn into the cell, the 
valves closed, and. the animal for a time rémainéd 


. qQutiescent. 


In many places there were seen sea urchins, or, as they 
are sometimes called, sea eggs, and star fish, which 
moved very slowly over the bottom. The sea urchins, 
which’ are-of many sorts, ate cévered with long spines, 
and by means of a continuous motion of these spines 
have the power of making journeys of considerable length. 
They are eaten by the crows and ravens, which find them 
uncovered at low water, and carrying them up into the 
trees reach the soft body by breaking away the shell. 
Such broken shells are often found on the beach, and 
sometimes far back in the forest. 

The star fish are extremely numerous and of many 
sorts, sizes: and colors. They travel about in part by 
using the slender suckers with which their arms are pro- 
vided and in part by hooking their arms about the angles . 
of the rock and thus pulling themselves forward for short 
distances. 


4. 


Szafowl. 


Steaming along among ‘the narrow passages in the 
quiet inlets, the ship constantly disturbed the water birds 
that had their home there. There weré gulls of many 
sorts floating lightly on the water. or circling about and 
following the ship; ducks, loons or grebes, which flew. as 
the ship approached, or dived to come up close under the 
shore, or even behind the vessel; flocks of crows feeding 
along the wash of the shore, and with them hoarse-voiced 
ravens, which were less shy than the crows and flew 
up into the trees to wait until the. steamer had passed. 
Sometimes from behind an island or from some little bay 
a flock of a dozen western Canada geese would rise on 
the wing and swing about near the‘vessel, uttering mel- 
low honkings, which often called out two or three men 
with their rifles. 

When the open sea was reached, cormorants, murres 
and puffins were seen, and sometimes flocks of old 
— and, as we proceeded further north, of harlequin 
ducks. 

On the Muir Inlet, 600 feet above tide water, one of 
the party found a nest of white-tailed ptarmigan with 
six eggs, and secured these and the mother bird. At the 
sea level the willow ptarmigan was abundant. The birds 
of the land were not numerous, by comparison with those 
of the sea. There were ptarmigan of two sorts, the dusky 
grouse, the Canada grouse or spruce partridge, two or 
three sorts of thrush, two or three of warblers, a song 
sparrow, Steller’s jay and a few others. 

It was in the Muir Inlet that the first jaeger was seén. 
Later, at Kadiak Island and in Yakutat Bay, and again 
in Port Clarence, they were quite common. 

In Yakutat Bay, flying over the waters, or resting in 
great numbers on the icebergs, were many gulls, chiefly 
kittiwakes. They were breeding on the north:side of the 
bay, beth along shore and on sloughs back among the tim- 
ber, and they were often seen roosting on the dark fir 
trees. On the north side of the bay, also, were seen loons, 
probably black-throated divers, whose call was almost like 





“THE RICH PROFUSION OF FLOWERS.” 


Photo by E. S. Curtis. 


would make a threaténing dash at the little fellow, which 
would at once retreat with many defensive demonstra- 
tions of its claws. 7 

Fixed to the sides of many of the stones were long 
curved white tubes.. Some of these were empty and de- 
serted, while from others protruded a cluster of crimson 
tentacles, the whole looking like some beautiful red flower 
supported on a white stem. ‘If a finger or a stick was cau- 
tiously thrust: toward the flower,-and it was touched, it at 
once disappeared into the tube, which seemed empty. A 
little later a small dot of.red would make its appearance 
far. down in the tube, would gradually grow larger, and 
slowly the arms would appear and resume their flower- 
like appearance. 

The barnacles which covered the rocks above a ‘certain 
line were not the least interesting of the living creatures. 
to be seen along the shore. When left bare by. the tide 
they showed no signs of life; but as soon as fairly covered, 
each little pair_of valves opened and the tiny arms were: 
extended and swept the water with a 
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the quack of a duck, but with a little grate in the note. 
Short-eared owls were seen here, breeding. 


Chiff Dwellers, 


Five or six miles below the front of the Muir Glagier 
is a little bay near which are two or three islands’ on 
whose lofty. vertical cliffs many sea birds were breeding, 
chiefly cormorants and puffins, with not a few great 
white-winged gulls. Often the gulls could be seen in 
airs, the female sitting on her nest and her mate standing 

y her. The shags were clustered on the ledges, their 
long snaky necks outstretched as they watched us. Many 
were seen swimming in the water or sitting in rows like 
soldiers on the floating icebergs. Usually the puffins 
cotild not be seen on the cliffs, for their nests were for the 
most part holes in the rock, but they were constantly seen 
flying to the cliffs, and. again away from them, or their 
light-colored heads could be seen at the mouths of their 
holes. Some specimens of these birds were needed, and 
one of the party landed at the foot of the cliff, and stand. 


’ 
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on the rocks there, tried to kill some of the birds after 

the boat had moved off. He was not very successful, the 

shots being chiefly at puffins, which buzzed along like so 

pony quail darting out of the brush, and were-not easily 
t. 


Land Birds. 


One of the most interesting things about the bird life 
of this northern country is the great abundance and tame- 
ness of the ravens. At Sitka, Wrangell and indeed all 
along the coast they were extremely abundant, and no 
one seemed to take the trouble to kill them. At Wrangell 
@ raven was seen to rise from the beach with a bit of 
food in his bill and fly off, pursued by three or four 
others. The burden which the bird carried was heavy 
and seemed to hamper him, and he was being overtaken 
by the others, when suddenly he shifted the load from his 
bill to his claws. Then fhe flew much better and easily 
kept ahead of his pursuers. At Metlakahtla the ravens 
were ridiculously tame all through the village, alighting 
on houses like pigeons and sitting on stumps or fences 
until very closely approached. They were very noisy and 
had a variety of notes. Two that were preparing to mate 
sat side by side on the ridge of a house, and the male con- 
tinually reached his head over the neck of his mate and 
uttered low coaxing or caressing notes. 

Perhaps nowhere in the world are eagles more abun- 
dant than in these waters. It seemed as if a pair were 
passed every half mile, and their great nests were con- 
tinually seen in the trees along the inlets and ridges; 
they were prominent objects as they sat on the trees 
near the water. 

Striking among the birds of the land, often seen when 
we went ashore, was the broad-tailed humming bird, dart- 
ing about among the brilliant flowers of the hillside and 
often alighting to rest on the twigs of the evergreens. 
The Indians of southern Alaska use the feathers of these 
birds in the ornamentation of their shaman dresses, and 
the way in which they capture the birds is interesting. A 
great slug, 4 or 5 inches long, in color greenish, mottled 
with black, is common here in the forest. The In- 
dians take this slug and whip it with.a fine twig, which 
causes it to exude a copious mucus or slime, which is very 
viscid and tough. With this mucus they anoint small 
twigs, which they place along the flowers where the 
humming birds come, and if they alight on these twigs 
they are caught and cannot get away. 


Mother Love, 


Walking from the Indian village in Yakutat Bay over 
to the high hills behind, two or three of the party came 
upon a mother willow ptarmigan with a half dozen young. 
The old bird was anxious for her little ones, and walked 
about within 3 or 4 feet of the party clucking uneasily, 
while some of the downy young ones hid in the grass and 
two or three scuttled off up the trail to get into the under- 
brush. When one of the young ones was caught and held 
in the hand, the mother bird rose on the wing and flew 
several times about the head of the man who was holding 
it, then she alighted on the ground and walked close to 

im. 

When on tis: ground she clucked somewhat like a 
setting hen, but with a deeper tone, and after the young 
had been released she called to them, warning them to 
remain hidden, with much the same note that’a hen uses 
to warn her chicks when she sees a hawk in the sky. 
When at length the people walked away from her the 
ptarmigan also walked away into the alder bughes. She 
was in summer plumage, ce wings and a few breast 
feathers being white, while the remaining —— was 
black and tawny, somewhat like that of a female Canada 
grouse. 

It was a pretty sight to see the mother’s devotion and 
her entire fearlessness when the yellow and brown young 
one was in the hands of its captor. 


On Islands of Bering Sea. 


The ship left. Port Clarence early in the morning of 
July 13, and sailed southwestward through a light fog 
which covered the water. The baromerer was falling, and 
it rained at intervals through the morning, with a rising 
wind in the afternoon. About 4 o’clock St. Lawrence 
Island was sighted, and soon afterward the vessel en- 
tered a shallow bay west of Northeast Point and anchored 
about two miles from shore. 

Two boat loads of people landed amd spent some time 
on the island, collecting a few birds, among them old 
squaws, eider ducks and Pribilof sandpipers, as well as 
three young swans still in the down. It was here that 
the polar bear hunt, already alluded to, took place. 

On the tundra at Port Clarence a number of golden 
plover were seen breeding, and here they were observed 
to utter not only their usual call notes, but also a song 
which reminded the observers a little of the bluebird’s 
warble, and also in some degree suggested the melan- 
choly cry of the upland plover. 

After a brief stop here the vessel proceeded on its way, 
and the next day about 3 or 4 in the afternoon Hall 
Island began to appear, and by 5 or 6 o’clock it was close 
ahead of us. 

After an early dinner a boat landed on Hall Island, 
which is about five miles long by one and a half or two 
miles wide, and is of volcanic origin. At. either end 
rounded mountains, composed of broken-down lava rock, 
rise 1,500 feet above the sea. The fauna and flora are 
purely Arctic. There are no trees or shrubs. : 

The landing party consisted of twenty-two persons in 
a heavily overloaded boat; but the sea was smooth and 
there was no surf, and the shore was reached without 
difficulty. The air and the water were full of seafowl of 
all descriptions—gulls, puffins, murres, guillemots and 
others—and the cliffs which overhung the beach were 
crowded with birds, which were constantly coming and 
going. One of the first things detected on landing was 
a young snowy owl, lying on the bare tundra 50 feet above 
the beach. Not far from it were the remains of an old 
house, the condition of the wood showing that it had been 
built many years ago. 

As soon as the landing was made the bird men‘scattered 
out and began to shoot. This is the type locality for a 
snowflake—the hyperborean—and as these birds were 
very abundant, an effort was made to secure a good 
series. Several of the big-game hunters started out in 
different directions to look for Polar bears. One of them 


was-obliged to hunt down the wind, but he climbed to 
the ridge of the island, a weathered core of lava, and fol- 
lowed this, looking down into the valleys.and ravines on 
either hand.. As he climbed higher the fog grew thicker, 
until-at length it was so dense that it amounted to a fine 
penetrating rain, which soon wet his clothing. Ewvery- 
where: over the island, and especially high up above 

sea, were seen the tracks of lemmings through the grass, 
and a few upland:birds were noticed... Among these were 
chiefly Cowes’. sandpiper,.the snowflake, and. a young 
red-poll recently from the nest. The flowers were abun- 
dant, «but all a them Alpine forms—saxifrages, Sedwm 
Claytonia, ground willows, etc. After a walk of an hour 
or two he turned back, and circling around the hill he 
at last left the lava blocks and reached the tundra. Here, 
as the fog lifted for a few moments; men could .be seen 
in every direction, cracking rocks, gathering plants and 
stealing up on small birds. To have fired a shot here from 
a rifle would. have been as dangerous as to do the same 
thing on Long Island on one of the Ses nenig Ae. 

It was at this point that the bear hunter an 
opportunity to bag a botanist. A lifting of the fog 
showed, 75 or 70 yards off, an arctic fox, standing | 
hard in another direction, sometimes jumping from side 
to side and: sometimes up in the air, and generally acting 
in a@ most eccentric fashion...After the fox had been 
watched for a little while, it became clear that it was 
looking at something still beyond it, and presently a black 
object showed above the distant ridge.and then. disap- 
peared. This was repeated again and again; then some- 
thing white appeared, to be replaced by black, which 
again turned to’ white. The bear hunter was not aston- 
ished at the bewilderment of the fox, for how should 
this small animal be able to recognize from such glimpses 
as it had of him, a botanist, with his tin case on his back, 
who was alternately stooping ani rising as he moved 
about. in his collecting. e fox studied the objeet for 
some time, but at last became suspicious of it and took to 
his heels. He ran a short distance, then stopped and 
looked back, and then ran again. If continued, his course 
would have brought him quite close to the bear hunter, 
who contemplated aes to kill the animal; but while 
he waited and watched the dogs shut down so as to hide 
everything from view, and a few moments. later, when it 
had lifted, the fox had disappeared. A little further on a 
sandpiper flew up from the tundra, and with mournful 
cries fluttered fleebly along for 20 yards, and then fell on 
the ground, where she lay with outstretched quivering 
wings. Sunk in the tundra at his very feet was a nest, a 
cup-shaped depression in the moss, containing four beau- 
tiful eggs, green,in color, and with heavy, wide, rich 
brown markings on the larger end. The nest appeared 
to have no lining, but the eggs rested on the dead leaves 
and moss of the tundra, into which the bird had pressed 
her body to make a hollow for her eggs. Noticeable as a 
part of the inner-surface of the nest were the stems of a 
curious white tubular lichen, which is a characteristic plant 
of the tundra. 

By this time many of the party had returned to the 
beach, where they had built a good fire of drift wood and 
were getting warm and dry. Among the specimens col- 
dected were two arctic foxes, a fine adult snowy owl, al- 
most pure white; four young owls, many snowflakes and 
one of their nests, sea birds’ eggs, a specimen of Sa- 
bine’s gull, and a number of lemmings. It was interesting 
to wander along under the wonderful bird cliffs seen 
here. Many, many thousands of murres, puffins, auklets, 
gulls, cormorants and guillemots nest here, and beauti- 
ully adorn the cliffs. It was most interesting to see the 
birds going and coming. 

In all the wanderings over the island no sign whatever 

was found of bears having been there. The party reached 
the ship about midnight. 
' The next mo-ning almost the. whole ship’s company 
went ashore on St. Matthew Island, where we were 
now at anchor. There was the usual popping by bird 
men; the same rich profusion of flowers; the same cliffs. 
variegated with the different hues of decomposed lava, 
but there was not here the same wealth of seafowl life. 
A few puffins, guillemots, cormorants and gulls nested on 
some of the cliffs near the beach where the boats were 
drawn up, but they were not in anything like so great 
numbers as the night before on Hall Island.’ Down near 
the shore the air was clear, and one could see for a long 
distance; but when the hills had been climbed the fog 
grew so heavy that nothing could’ be seen. Two or 
three hours later there were fires built on the beach, and 
almost the whole company had collected there. Among 
the captures was a young sandpiper, taken by one of the 
young girls, a good many small birds, king eiders and 
old squaws. 
the ship, and by 3 o'clock St. Matthew Island was dim 
in the fog. G. B. G. 





New York Fish and Game Commission. 


Avpany, April 21.—(Special.)—The terms of the pres- 
ent Commissioners expire on April 24, on which day they 
hold their final meeting. The newly appointed Commis- 
sioners have been invited to attend this meeting. They 
have signified their acceptance of the invitation, and it is 
understood they will be entertained in the evening by the 
retiring Commissioners, probably at the Albany Club. 
On the followng day the new board will organize and as- 
sume control of the department. While it is probable the 
new board will make some changes in the field force of the 
department, it is thought that all the office employees will 
be retained in their present positions. There are only 
three places in the department which are in the exempt 
class of the State Civil Service classification. These 
positions are that of the assistant secretary, confidential 
clerk to the Shell Fish Commisioner and the cashier and 
stenographer in the New York office of the Commission. 
The present assistant secretary is Capt. C. A. Taylor, who 
was appointed soon after the office was created by an act 
of the slature in March, 1896. The confidential clerk 
of the Shell Fish Commissioner is Dr. William E. Sylves- 
ter, of New York city, a son-in-law of Senator John 
Raines. The cashier and stenographer is Miss Cora B. 
Kansire, of Rochester. MartTHer. 


The Foxsst awp Sruam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much carlier as practicable. 
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About midday the boats took the party to. 


Among the Sugar Maples. 
Last fall, while on a wheeling trip, I t the day with 
a cousin over in Ontario county, N, Y. and while we 


were going over his large farm he pointed out a in 
the forty-acre wood lot where, years before, he and his 
sons had made le stigar in‘the old primitive fashion 
just for the fun of the thing. .It was a charming loca- 
Shetdah i paisley bile Weare tie call’ wits, and 
igh it, protectec hills. from the cold winds, an 
ant baie at the. old charred logs between which had 


hung the great iron kettles 1 thought what a taste of 
nature it would be to come down here in the early spring 
and boil down sap in the ol ioned way, eyen as 
Uncle Lisha and the Danvis.crowd used to do among the 
Vermont hills. I hinted as much to Cousin Charley and 
his son George, and they both acquiesced so heartily 
and cordially that the next spring, when the right time 
came, they would telephone me, and, my son and I would 
come on the first train and they would arrange for our 
transportation over from. the station... _..... 

So the winter. wore away, and I heard,incidentally of 
George purchasing fifty buckets and! ig a supply 
of wood ready, and when in the latter’ part.of last March 
the maples in front of my. house began ‘to, give evidence 
of feturning lie. and the robin’s notes drowned out the 
chatter of the English.gparrows,and I réctiyed a tele- 
phone call from Livonia, 1.knew- what was coming be- 
fore. 1 took down the receiver. It jwas:Gduusin Charley 
sure enough, and “Come next’ week” was: the burden of 
the message. Verging on middle life, and always living 
in town, I had never even seen the process, of sap boil- 
ing.. There were people whom I knew in my own vicinity 
who made a business of sugar and syrup ‘making with all 
sorts of new-fangled evaporator pans, with comfortable 
shelters and every modern convenience, but I wanted 
none of that. I longed for an experience of the old-fash- 
ioned sort, the same as our fathers did it, when maple 
oeer and wild honey were the only swegtening to be 







Of course my sevenfeen-year-old boy was very sorry 
to leave school for a few days—they always are, you know 
—and packing our traps, we were off on the morning of 
March 28 full of enthusiasm, and as we trudged up the 
hill to the station a casual observer might have found 
difficulty in telling which was the younger of the two. 
The man who drove us over the farm said it was a gocd 
sap day, emphasizing his remark by a sounding blast in 
the folds of a bandanna handkerchiet. So, although it was 
cold, we were cheered by occasional glimpses of the sun, 
and when we drew up at the gate the skies had cleared 
and the air was soft and balmy. 

A hearty welcome from Cousin Amelia and the girls, 
backed by a good chicken dinner, put us to rights; and 
donning our clothes and high boots we were ready for 
Charley and George, who just then drove up with the 
old pung that had been in the family eighty years; and 
piling in, we went trotting down the long Ea through 
the drifts and mud toward the sugar bush. As the trees 
were somewhat scattered, we had a barrel in the sleigh 
and gathered all the sap from the outpost: buckets be- 
fore reaching the camp. It was critical fun, holding on 
to that slopping barrel as we went up and down hill from 
tree to tree; but we finally got there without accident, 
our barrel brimming full with the sugar water. 

George had the tig logs all arranged, the crotched 
Stick in place for one end of the pole, and a conyenient 
stump for the other end, plenty of dry and green wood for 
the fire and everything ready for the boiling, which was 
to begin the next morning. After securing the sap, 
about 200 gallons, we went back to the house, and how we 
did eat! And then we smokers smoked by the fireplace 
and the young people sang at the piano, and played cards, 
and we went to bed early, for to-morrow was to be a 
busy day in the ne bus 

The level rays of the morning sun were just peeping 
through the east windows of the big dining room as we 
finished our last round of buckwheat cakes. The chores 
had been all done up before breakfast, so we were at the 
camp in good season. How good I felt in my old blue 
sweater and corduroys! cat lifted with a will on the 
big kettles as George chained them fast to the cross- 
pole. There had been a sharp freeze during the night, 
making a solid crust on the snow, that held us up 
readily. The.sap was frozen on top, but we smashed the 
sweet ice merrily, and soon had the kettles filled and the 
fires started. It was somewhat of a slow process to get 
the kettles boiling, but by 9 o’clock they were “wallop- 
ing” blithely. Then, as the sun mounted the sky, the sap 
began to flow freely, and what with gathering it, keeping 
the westing kettles full, feeding the fire, skimming the 
sap, and keeping the pipes going, everybody was busy. 
I took several walks through the softening snow, look- 
ing for evidences of awakening wood life, and I found 
them in abundance. Bluebirds were trilling@ everywhere: 
a gray squirrel went bounding over the snow far down 
the vista of the woods. The broad plantigrades of a 
coon showed freshly in the snow, disappearing in an old 
hollow tree, so I knew he was there, but-I built no fire 
in the convenient hole at the foot, contenting myself with 
the thought that he was surely snugly ensconced away up 
in that hollow trunk, where his rights should be re- 
spected. Bees buzzed about the sap pans, and on a little 
dry spot surrounded by snow was a lively little grass- 
teh sunning himself as contentedly as though it were 

uly. 


The preponderance of green and wet over dry wood in 
our supply made an occasional trp for shagbark neces- 
sary, and all hands would forage about among the hick- 
ories and strip off the ragged shags and bring in great 
armfuls. Then the fire would blaze and crackle and the 
sap would wallop. furiously in the fierce heat, and every- 
body would stand. back. 

At noon time George volunteered to keep the kettles 
boiling while the rest of us went to dinner. We pitied 
him as we filled up with the substantials provided at the 

house; his mother remembered him bountifully 

in a big basket that the boy and I hurried down to him 
prea Sneteee ped Jine to Conk. he yoane ae | had 

ne his well, and we found the re in 

d the Be black kettles. While George wit te poked 
fervor, and guessed at the prob- 

able t th gallons of our day's work ‘whee #eidenly 
“chick” came the sound of cracking iron and a rent 
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appeared in the edge of our smaller kettle, extending 
down in a jagged line for about 5 inches. 

George looked at the damage wv 

“I don’t see,” said he, “what sh have made that 
kettle crack. It has done duty: for more than fifty years 
right in this family. Barrels of soap, oceans of maple 
sytup, and hundreds of yards of carpet rags have all 
been treated in it, and it has stood fires that the Hebrew 
children could never. have survived. _Why it took this 
particular time to ‘bust’ I can’t see.* Pa sets great store 
by: that kettle, Cousin H., and I guess you had better 
break the news of its cracking gently to him when. he 
comes down this afternoon, and, say, don’t say a word 
to ma about it; it’s her pet kettle.” 

I agreed to do as George requested, and for fear we 
might crack the other one, we let the fire go down; and 
upon my word, the more we let it alone the fiercer it 
burned, and the more savagely the kettles boiled. When 
Cousin Charley. came down they were still flopping fu- 
riously, and when we told him, he: only smiled, lit his 
pipe, put on more wood, and remarked that it wasn’t 
cracked far enough to injure it seriously. 

At 4 o'clock George went to the house to help Jim 
Hennesy, the hired man, do the chores, and now came 
the struggle to boil down the sap by 6 o’clock ‘to the 
point where the product could be put in three large tin 
pails to be carried to the house, to be clarified and re- 
ceive its final touches on the kitchen range. We worked 
like stokers on an ocean liner, and at just 6 we took off 
the kettles, strained the syrup, piled up the implements, 
and each with a heavy pail but a light heart took our way 
for the house, almost a mile away. Just try carrying a 
full milk-pail of syrup, It pounds to the gallon, a mile 
over sodden fields and slippery snow banks. It was a 
weark tug, with many. rests; but Cousin Charley cheered 
us up with stories of the war of ’61, in which he had been 
an active participant, and soon the windmill, the barns 
and the house came into view, and at last we stumbled in, 
exhausted, but happy, for supper awaited us. 

The next day we visited and gathered the sap, which 
did not flow very freely, the weather having turned cold. 
That evening a couple of neighboring cousins came in 
and a young man who, I suspect, would like to be a 
cousin, and we had warm sugar and cool cider, and 
everybody took a look at the row of cans full of the 
results of our labors in the sugar bush. The next day 
being Sunday, we only took a quiet walk through the 
bush, noting gladly that the sap was flowing very freely, 
insuring a good boiling for Monday; but Monday we had 
to go; and as we drove away to catch an carly train with 
a basketiul of cans of syrup, we saw George and Jim 
Hennesy driving down to the woods again to repeat the. 
process of boiling down maple sap in the good old 
primitive way. 8. Wa. D,.L. 


Dansvitie, N. Y. i 


The Girl on the Farm. 


“Tue boy on the farm.” It is always the boy. One 
would think that there were no girls on the farm at all 
or they were very stupid creatures who never saw any- 
thing nor ever had any fun. 

I know a woman who spent a most happy childhood on 
afarm. The great. broad — swept away to the north 
and again to the south. To the east a few lonely farm- 
houses dotted the landscape, while to the west the prairie 
brought at a river and the timber on its banks. 

That girl learned to do all the things that her brother 
did; fished in the ponds for “cats” with a pin for a hook 
and then in the river with a real hook, but to this day she 
declares that she had the more fun with the old bent pin. 

In memory of that crooked old pin she fished last sum- 
mer in Alaskan waters, in the trout streams of the Cas- 
cades and in the far-famed Yellowstone River. 

This girl spent many a happy hour on the banks of the 
onds, where she learned all about tadpoles and water 
ugs, and was quite sure when the ducks were all found 
dead and laying in a pile on the banks of the pond one 
day that that bad boy of Parkington’s had done it, but 
learned later that the ducks had done it themselves by 
eating leeches, the silly things. 

This girl drove the cows to the pasture, waked up the 
rabbits, who by a series of brilliant dashes always made 
their escape, almost trod on a plover, who fled from her 
nest in a halting and seemingly maimed condition, and so 
deceived the little child who thought to catch her and just 
as she was about to lay her hands on her the wily dame 
cut the air with her wings and disappeared toward the 
setting sun. 

Grouse and quail were abundant in Illinois in those 
early days and there was always a string of these birds 
on the back porch, but now there are very few of these 
birds in the central part of the State. s 

There were cattails down by the pond and strawberries 
hidden under the big compass weeds, flowers and bees on 
the prairie. There were toads and snakes to swallow them 
and a little girl with a hoe to. choke the snake and make 
him release his half-swallowed prey. 

Wild geese and ducks nested in the tall grass .of the 
ponds, while stately cranes, like fine old gentlemen of the 
old school, waded in the water. 

Hand in hand these children roamed the fields and the 
prairie, as far as it was safe, for there were wolves in 
those days a plenty, and savage they were, too, when 
driven by hunger. : : : 

They put horse hairs in the watering trough just to 
see them turn to snakes. The father said that they’d do 
no such thing, but Pat said they would, and the children 
believed. Pat. ; ae : 

In winter there was skating, sleighing and spelling 
school. There were apples to roast, nuts to crack and 
cider to drink sent by the grandfather over in Indiana. 

From nadir to zenith the world was full of things to be 
investigated. The heat rising from the earth, the eclipse 
of the sun, the growing trees, the birds’ nests, the sprout- 
ing corn, the lind mole in the garden. Indeed, the 
prairie was a vast saga book, a page to be read every day. 

Yes, indeed, there are girls on the farm who are quite 
as wideawake as their brothers. : 

That girl now whom I have been tellin 
hunts and fishes = her husband now, an 
happiest woman of my ntance. 

She reads eee AnD Sapa and says that she could 

better do without her cook b 
Mrs. James Epwiw Morris. 


you about 
is quite the 
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Glatural History. 
A Pair of Tame Quail. 


Burnsipe, La., April 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Last summer, while on a farm in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, I had the good luck, or bad luck, if you will, to get 
some quail eggs from the nest of a poor bird that the mow- 
ing machine had run over, The quail was killed and most of 
the eggs, which were nearly ready to. be hatched, were 
broken. However, I got nine of them and took them 
immediately to the house, and I placed them under a 
little bantam hen, taking away her own eggs, upon which 
she was setting. In about one week five of the eggs 
hatched out. Unfortunately three of the little quail were 
killed by the hen stepping upon them. The two that re- 
mained grew up to be strong and healthy birds; and 
strange to say, they have never deserted their foster 
mother, the little bantam hen. When the quail were 
nearly grown the bantam proceeded to set again, but the 
quail were faithful to her and would feed around in the 
grass near where her nest was, and at night they both 
would nestle close by her side in the nest. After the hen 
had been allowed to set for a short while her eggs were 
taken from her and the nest was broken up. She then 
took the quail in charge again, and all fall and winter she 
has faithfully gone about with them. The hen would 
scratch in the leaves and soft loose earth and cluck to her 
adopted children, and they would run to her and pick up 
seed or insects just as little chickens do, 

These two quail are absolutely fearless of people, and 
a call will bring them both running to you. The cock bird 
will take crumbs from your fingers, but the hen, with the 
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shyness (?) of her sex, will run away with a chittering 
sound and her crest erect if you attempt to be too friend- 
ly. The inclosed kodak picture shows the cock bird 
quietly picking up some crumbs which were being thrown 
to him from the top of the steps. At night they would 
roost on top of a honeysuckle covered trellis by the side 
of the hen. This is my first experience of quail roosting 
in bushes or vines. They were soon broken of this habit 
by an owl’s attempt to catch the bantam hen one night. 
After that the hen was every night placed in her box, and 
a small opening was left for the quail to go in. But they 
would not go into the box, preferring to roost under 
one of the rose bushes. All winter they have followed the 
old hen. The overseer wrote me in the latter part of 
February that they were beginning to whistle “Bob 
White.” I have never heard a quail whistle “Bob White” 
except when they were paired off in the early spring and 
during the nesting period. February in Virginia is a win- 
ter month and much too soon for birds even to think 
about mating. “Down here in Louisiana the first time this 
season that I heard “Bob White” was on April 9. So 
my little friends in Virginia are tuning up a long while 
ahead of our birds down here. I hope very much that 
they will nest near the house and bring up a brood, and 
remain tame enough to be watched through ~ ee 


Spring in the Adirondacks. 


Essex, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Lake Cham- 
plain is still ice-locked. I have just returned from a trip 
to the mountain region about Dix and McComb, April 
16. There is 3 feet of snow on a level on the north side 
of the range, and there has been no thaw at all to raise 
the brooks. The trout for the most part lie in darkness 
under the winter’s accumulation of snow and ice, which 
still cover the larger streams, and the deer are still 
conned to their yards. It will be a month before the 
ice is off the mountain lakes, and a good many days be- 
fore there is any possibility of the brooks being cleared 
of the snow water. 

I camped two nights in the woods and traveled twenty 
or twenty-five miles on snowshoes. I was looking for 
bear, but there is too much snow for bruin, and though 
I went over a country where bear sign was plenty last 
fall, I could find no tracks. On Spotted Mountain, an 
offshoot from McComb, I went through a continuous 
deer yard for more than a mile. I think fifty deer were 
wintering there at an elevation of 3,000 feet in the ever- 
green forest. The deer seemed in poor condition, though 
they had considerable feed in places in old lumber roads 
on the red maple shoots, and where they had bitten off 


the buds the sap had started to run, and the icy pendants ° 


tasted as sweet or sweeter than the sap of the sugar 
maple. In other places they had browsed on the balsam 
tips in preference to the other evergreens. 

The deer had not visited the lower levels at all. I 
saw only eer, few tracks on the hardwood ridges, where 
an occasional deer had ventured out on the coast. I gis- 

“ited the’ deer as little as possible, as they had hard sail- 
ing when they got off their paths, floundering in the 
dep snow, and knocking off patches of hair on the stubs. 
I could have touched some of the deer if I had cared to 
follow them. The snowshoeing was fine, and I never 

enjoyed myself more than on this trip, albeit I had no 


luck from the hunter’s standpoint. 


Writing of it in cold blood, it does not seem the most’ 
pleasant thing in the world to boast of blinding storms 
on the summits of icy mountains, or to sleep with the 
snow banked up on either side several feet above. one’s 
head, or to have wet feet and no warm food, and no 
neighbor nearer than an old hoot owl in a spruce tree. 
These things on paper look disagreeable, but combined 
the ingredients, like some nasty tasting things, form a very 
wholesome medicine—though I guess I am off in my 
simile, for it is an injustice, anyway, to compare —— 
and medicine. J. B. B. 


Disturbing Nature’s Balances. 


AccorDING to a report from Delaware a contract has 
been made with good shots in that State to furnish the 
bodies of 20,000 meadow larks, bluebirds, redwings and 
other songsters for millinery purposes. The birds are by 
no means without friends, and the anttouncement of the 
proposed Delaware slaughter is met by a vigorous protest. . 
Among the Audubon societies earnest action is urged to 
prevent the wholesale slaughter. In reply the Milliners’ 
Trade Review makes some interesting disclosures. It 
declares that fashion will have nothing to do with the 
four varieties of birds mentioned, that sparrows are not 
worth one cent a hundred, and that both owls and crows 
can be bought more cheaply in Europe than in this 
country. Most of the feathers worn in America, the edi- 
tor continues, are those of turkeys, chickens and guinea 
fowls. The same ingenuity that has turned glucose into 
the products of sugar and beef fat into butter has been 
exercised in the feather trade, so that a bird on a hat has 
a bill of wood, breast plumage plucked from a chicken and 
beautifully dyed, legs of twist silk and eyes of glass. 
With poultry feathers, dyes, cotton, buckram and paste a 
manufacturing milliner, it is said, can outdazzle the 
birds of a tropical forest. 

Probably this is true as far as it goes, but a look through 
the warehouses of the world would reveal a huge accumu- 
lation of birds killed for ornament in dress. Nor is there 
any sufficient assurance that the traffic is not carried on 
in a wanton and wasteful manner. A bird flitting. be- 
fore a man or boy with a gun is often made a target as a 
mere test of marksmanship. It is difficult to prevent the 
extermination of the most valuable birds, like Bob White, 


- whose cheerful note from the next field is one of the 


delights of country life. What is needed in general educa- 
tion is a thorough impress of the fact that a reckless dis- 
turbance of nature’s bounties is one of the direct roads to 
national and racial decay. One entomologist estimates 
that but for birds there would.be an insect to every square 
inch of land in the State of Ilinois. Another asserts that 
the tree sparrow each season destroys 875 tons of noxious 
weed seeds in Iowa alone, and the Department of Agricul- 
ture sets forth the great value of. hawks and owls in 
keeping down the small rodents with which the farmer 
contends. Ruskin refers to the bird myths of ancient 
races as a standard of intelligence. Appreciation of birds, 
as vitally related to man’s welfare, is by no means con- 
fined to modern times, ’ 

In many States the stock of game is dwindling steadily 
and fish are disappearing from the streams. These sub- 
jects are seldom heard of in State Legislatures, and yet 
they are an intimate part of the highest political economy. 
A definition of a forest that recently appeared in a publica- 
tion from the Government Division of Forestry deserves 
a place in every mind. “Although composed of trees,” 
ity runs, “the forest is far more than a collection of trees 
standing in one place. It has a population of animals and 
plants peculiar to itself, a soil largely of its own making, 
and a climate different in many ways from that of the open 
country. Its influence upon the streams alone makes 
farming possible in many regions, and everywhere it 
tends to prevent floods and drought.” It supplies fuel, a 
necessity of life, and lumber, “without which cities, rail- 
roads and all the great achievements of material progress 
would have been either long delayed or wholly impossible.” 
It is safe to say that, as civilization progresses, political 
bodies will give a more serious consideration to these 
potential matters.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Camp-Lire Slicherings. 


That Old Story. 


, Des Moines, Ia., April 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
‘That Old Story,” as told by W. B. S. in Forest AND 
STREAM of April 14 seems to be going the rounds again. 
Old stories, like old fashions, will come around after a 
few years. I heard the old story fifty years ago, when I 
was an eleven-year-old kid on my father’s woodland farm 
in Ohio. We did not have juvenile books or papers in 
those days as the youngsters now have, and received our 
instruction and entertainment around the big fireplace on 
winter evenings. My father in his younger days had 
traveled as far south as New Orleans, and f suppose had 
picked up this story down there, as it was told of two 
darkies—Cuffee and Sambo—who wert out hunting pos- 
sums for their Christmas feast in the woods of Arkansas. 
Coming to an opening in the hillside, they suspected. it 
might be the abode of possums or some other game, 
Sambo crawled into the hole to investigate, and to his 
astonishment ran against a young bear, which he tried 
to drag out by the hind leg. During these proceedings, 
a good deal of noise being the result, Cuffee on watch 
outside. discovered an old bear coming on the run, with 
evident mischievous intent. Armed with nothing but a 
club, Cuffee could not-do much to stay the progress of 
the ursus. He grabbed her by the tail as she 
blocked the entrance to the den. Sai within seeing 
his light shut off, called out, “Hullo dere, Cuffee, what 
darky de hole?” Cuffee could only reply, as he held on 
to the bear’s tail “like grim death to a dead nigger:” 
Look out, dere, Sambo; tail holt break, you know what 
@arky de hole!” i 

_Now let somebody else tell the same story with a 
different variation, if any is known. I have no doubt 
that it is like many other stories that have started away 
back nobody knows when or where, and varied to suit 
different localities and people. Holding on to a bear’s or 
boar’s tail is rather insecure to obstruct his movements. 
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California Deer Hunting. ° 


“Great Nova Scotia, boys, get a fire started and let’s 
have grub!” This seemed exactly to express the idea of 
all present, as we took the pack off the horse at the old 
camp one beautiful summer evening, in fine shape to 

unish a full-grown meal after our tramp over the hills. 

t was not long before the pungent odor of burning fir 
branches, mingled with the fragrance of the forest, made 
a combination with the frying pan and coffee pot that 
was irrestible to a hungry mortal. , 

When the ensuing onslaught was over, dishes washed, 
things put to rights, and the odor of tobacco was the 

rincipal feature in the cool night air, we settled com- 
ortably around the camp-fire and arranged for the mor- 
row’s hunt. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the subject of deer, and Josh was requested to give us 
a life history of the deer in these parts. 

“All right,” he said, “but it is not such a very easy 
thing to do. It is a case of now you see "em and now you 
don’t. In former times, when deer were plentiful and 
unsuspicious, it would have been no difficult matter to 
learn a great deal about them; but nowadays they are very 
shy and wary during the greater part of the year, and 
they fool me completely sometimes. Even the oldest 
hunters do not agree upon some points concerning them. 
However, here is all I know of the deer inhabiting this 
particular locality [coast region just north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay]. 

“The first period of a deer’s life is naturally fawnhood, 
as it might be called. The fawns first see the light in 
March or April, about half the does having twins, or, at 
least, that proportion of fawns seems to survive the first 
critical time of infancy. It is probable that twins are the 
rule, and that many die in the first few days of existence. 
When they are still very small and weak the mother hides 
her fawns in long grass or in the brush, while she feeds 
near them, and the little things will lie as close as mice, 
never moving unless actually run into by a person or some 
natural enemy. The doe may be chased away by some 
stray dog, but until called by their mother the little fawns 
will lie perfectly close until almost stepped upon. Some 
are occasionally caught in this way by men or dogs. 
When strong enough to travel easily they usually follow 
their mother, as she feeds or goes for water, playing to- 
gether, chasing each other around and cutting up all sorts 
of antics. 

“Some people claim that at fawning time and for a 
while afterward the doe’s track has no scent at all, as a 
matter of protection against ary wild animals following her 
and thus discovering her fawns. This I do not believe. 
It seems too absurd, in all probability, however, the 
scent glands in the foot of ‘ie very young fawn are not 
developed to any extent, and their own tracks would be 
difficult to follow. In a couple of months, however, 
the scent of the fawn is fairly strong, for I have known 
dogs to run out at a doe, and then go back and chase her 
two fawns successively, though they had scattered a little 
from where their mother was fitst started. In fact, —— 
the hunting season, in July and August, some dogs wi 
deliberately run the fawn in preference, probably know- 
ing that they have a chance of catching it if it is at all 
weak. It sometimes seems most remarkable how a doe 
will find its fawn again after they both have been chased 
a long distance in different directions. I am afraid that 
stray dogs do a good deal of damage in the very early 
summer by separating them so effectually that they do not 
come together again, and the fawn dies of starvation, or 
else is very much stunted in its growth for want of moth- 
er’s milk. In fact, I feel perfectly justified in shooting any 
dogs that are running wild upon my premises at this 
time, and as far as that goes, at any time out of season, 
‘when caught chasing deer. I have seen several yearlings 
that were only half the size they should have been, and 
ascribe it principally to this cause. 

“By the middle of. September the spots on the fawns 
are very indistinct, or even quite gone, and on the males 
the knobs of horns begin to show. Up to this time the 
does stay with their young ones, usually in small clumps 
of timber such as bay tree, young fir and madrone, or 
near the edge of heavy redwood or fir forests, and do not 
mix with the bucks, though these may be iying in the 
brush near the camping places of the does. During the 
mating season the does are apt to be found anywhere, as 
they move around a great deal, the fawns following 
them. This commences about Sept. 7 and lasts till 
November. 

“In winter the deer are all pretty well mixed up, and 
seem to prefer the tops of the ridges, where the air is 
warmer. A nice sunny knoll coverel with short brush 
will look toward spring as if a flock of sheep had lived 
there. A great part of the time the deer live upon 
browse, but in early spring they seem to fancy a little 
green grass, and may be seen feeding in the open at any 
time of day. In fact, they do this more or less until 
June, though as the days grow longer and warmer they 
are less often met with during the middle of the day. 

“The fawns stay with the does until fawning time comes 
again, when the yearlings scatter around more, though it 
is a common sight to see an old doe with both its young 
and its yearling fawns feeding with it. 

“Sometimes in May the deer seem to be possessed of 
a playful spirit, and occasionally may be seen chasing 
each other about in a most laughable way. I have never- 
been close enough to one of these scenes to determine 
whether any bucks joined in the sport, but from a dis- 
tance have seen several deer of different sizes apparently 
playing a game of ‘tag’ or’ ‘hide-and-seek.’ One or two 
would hide behind a bush or rock on a rather_open hill- 
side, while the others would chase madly around and 
around in an irregular circle. Those which were hidden 
would not move till the others actually ran into th 
when a wild race would ensue.. As they would often aie 
appear for a while in some near-by thicket it was usually 
impossible to determine the result of the e; but the 





part carried on in the open was exceedingly interesting. 
T am inclined to believe that it is indulged in only by’ 
does, yearlings and fawns, as the horns of the bucks are 


so soft and tender at this time of year that they are very 
damage, 


careful about exposing them to 





“The bucks shed their horns in December and January 
and are hornless until about the middle of March or the 
first of April, when the new growth starts in the form of 
soft velvety knobs. These grow rapidly, and some time in 
June have reached their full development. During the 
growth of the horns the bucks live either in very open 
high brush or timber, or else in very short brush, so as 
not to injure their antlers when so soft and tender by 
having to force their way through thick bushes. Of 
course individuals vary a good deal as regards the rapid- 
ity of the horn growth, but during June most of them are 
undérgoing the hardening process. By July 1 some of 
the antlers will be thoroughly hard and. bare, while others 
will still be in the velvet and bleed when scratched; but 
the great majority of the deer will have the velvet: all off 
by July 15. During the hardening process the bucks lie 
in very short chemisal, with their heads well in the sun, or 
else among scattered poison oak bushes or other light 
stuff, where the sun can strike well in. I have several 
times run slap into a buck lying on a sunny hillside in 
a small, isolated clump of poison oak bushes, and occa- 
sionally could have shot one before it jumped, only it 
seemed like taking an unfair advantage. I have also once 
in a while seen a pair of antlers sticking up above the 
chemisal, where it was not over 2% or 3 feet high, but 


in this kind of brush they generally choose a bed where . 


their hOrns cannot be seen, and yet where the sun can 
shine right down on them. 

“Hunters generally believe that as soon as their horns 
are sufficiently hard they seek particular trees called 
‘rubbing posts,’ and rub the velvet off against ‘them. 
There has been a good deal of discussion upon this sub- 
ject, of which unfortunately I have seen and heard very 
littte. Some people claim that the bucks do not rub off 
the velvet at all; that it simply peels off by itself, as it 
dries, and that all the marks cn the trees we find are made 
by the bucks when they feel in fighting mood in the fall. 
I am inclined to believe that they ‘rub’ at both periods, or 
perhaps at ‘any old time.’ In our dry summers the marks 
on the trees do not stay fresh long, and it is impossible 
after a few days to say how long they have been made. I 
have found a great many of these rubbing places, but 
never to my knowledge have I started a buck actually at 
one, nor come across any absolutely fresh scars on the 


- trees; but most certainly have shot bucks in July having 


bits of fresh bark sticking to the rough ‘bases of their 
horns, with the velvet wholly or mostly off. Some day 
I hope to have the time and opportunity ‘to:solve this 
problem. However, these ‘rubbing posts’ are rather 
a curiosity, and are surely used at ‘some period. They 
are for the most part either bay; live oak or willow trees, 
and sometimes a tree will be chosen that’ stands right out 
on an open hillside, with no brush or other trees near it, 
though generally in the vicinity of a spring or rivulet. 
On the other hand, the rubbing tree is in the midst of a 
thick grove of trees acres in extent—so thick and dark 
that cattle will not penetrate its shades. The bucks seem 
to like a clump of several small trees close together, 
perhaps with the same root, and to work their horns 
among them, the bark of these trees being usually 
scraped and scarred very low down, sometimes within 
a few inches of the ground. Other places will be live 
oak trees on steep hillsides, with overhanging branches 
reaching almost to the earth, or perhaps willows growing 
out laterally will show scars and scratches along the 
trunks and branches for several feet. 

“Each buck apparently has a particular rubbing tree, 
but whether he visits others or not or seeks the same one 
for several years is rather difficult to determine. But the 
fact remains that these scarred trees are comparatively 
widely scattered and are not often come across. ; 

“For two or three weeks after the horns are clean the 
bucks stay out in the brush, though apt to be found in 
heavier stuff than before; but after Aug. 1 they com- 
mence to go deeper into the heayier chaparral or tim- 
ber, probably because of the flies and mosquitoes. By 
the middle of August they seem to be nearly all—at least 
all the large ones—in the heaviest timber or higher brush 
they can find, and at this time are exceedingly difficult 
to start out with dogs. They are now moulting, the red 
hair being very long, and-this on falling out gives place 
to the blue gray. At this time of year, if you see a deer 
‘in the blue,’ as it is called, you are pretty safe in taking 
it to. be a_buck, for the does do not shed quite so early, 
and in fact seem never to become quite so blue as the 
old bucks. These latter lie in the most inaccessible places 
during the moult, generally near a spring or small 
stream, and are now at their fattest. At this period they 
do not travel at all to speak of, but apparently browse and 
drink on the spot, making their beds near the water and 
not going far from it. Whether they ever sleep twice 
in the same bed or not I do not know, but if a person 
crawls a the right sort of spots he will find the 
little rounded oblong places where the dead leaves have 
= pressed down by the deer’s form thickly dotted 
about. 


“In the latter part of September and for the greater part 
of October the deer are very bold, and travel about a 
great deal, even throughout the daylight. They have 
ete over the moult and are seeking mates and fights. 

ccasionally they may be seen from the house or even 
from the much-traveled country road at this time. Or 
perhaps 4 doe will be seen running along a hillside, stop- 
ping every few moments to look back, and soon a buck 
coming along with his nose to the ground, also stopping 
at intervals to raise his antlered head and see whether his 
mate is in sight. fierce combat might be witnessed 
hy watching with much patience in some likely spot. 
Personally, I have never seen anything more serious than 
a eo 03 buck lunging at a small one to keep him from 
ee his amare ones oe others more 
‘0 ate have witnessed mi struggles, and skulls 
with locked horns have been ol ry 

“It is a popular belief that has something to do 
with the number of prongs on a buck’s horns, but in this 

on at least there is absolutely no connection 

two poet the second year. A buck at one year 
of age will have ‘spikes’ (single horns, with no branches 
at all), and at two years should have at least one horn 
forked and generally has both. Very rarely a two-year- 
old will a ne. and very long ones at that;. but this 
is only a fre Some few are also found that have a 


long spike on one side and a fairl fork th 
ee bes eae and > 


As a general rule, however, forks appéar at two years, 
and after that there is no telling. An old buck may have 
only forks, while a young one has three or four points 
on each horn. I am tly convinced that a buck may 
have a number of points one year and be a forked-horn 
the next. Probably after a warm, open winter, with plenty 
of feed, more nourishment reaches the horns than when a 
deer suffers from cold and wet continually. 

“The size of the horns—that is to say, the 1 and 
weight—seems to vary greatly with locality and also may 
be affected by too much interbreeding. Right on the 
coast, where there is much fog and where the deer are 
more numerous, the horns are much larger than upon 
the deer living ten miles inland. Comparatively small 
deer on the coast may carry a-larger pair of horns than 
we would ever dream of seeing upon the biggest bucks 
we have about here, and yet the distance is not over six 
or eight miles as the crow flies. On the other hand, the 
deer forty or fifty miles further in the interior have large 
horns again, apparently having a longer period of growth 
and shedding the velvet later than here. 

“In this locality the deer, when started by dogs, are 
liable to ‘take out’ in almost any direction, irrespective 
of wind or anything else, though in certain cafions they 
seem to have some preference for particular runs. Yet 
in some seasons they apparently prefer running right 
down hill, which means but a small chance for a shot in 
the heavily brushed cafions, the greatest opportunity for 
the hunter usually occurring when they run up hill for 
a way, or else run out on about the same level. In other 
ae of this coast down hill seems to be the invariable 
rule.” 





By the time Joshua had finished this discourse, inter- 
rupted as he was by numerous questions put by Ned and 
myself, the fire had burned low and we were ready to 
turn in. We decided the next morning to hunt some 
chemisal points that ran down into a very large and 
heavily timbered cafion about a mile from camp. 

With the first streaks of dawn we were on our way. 
For some time after we got to work luck was against 
us. Several deer were started, but all “took down” into 
the big cafion and gave us no chance. Finally, the dogs 
ran against an old-timer, which, sneaking through us, 
passed away below Josh on the dead run. It was a ter- 
ribly long quartering shot, but he let drive and broke a 
hind leg as it was crossing a small opening. It ran 
around a very steep hill covered with short brush, and 
we soon heard the dogs baying, their voices sounding 
as if they had the deer away down in the cafion. Joshua 
followed the track around the hill as fast as he could go, 
coming on top of a ledge of rock about 10 feet high. 
To his surprise he found that the sound had been thrown 
away from us by this rock, and below, right at his feet, 
was the-buck fighting the dogs. 

Fearing it would break away down the tremendously 
steep hillside, he plugged away in a great hurry. The 
buck dropped and he jumped down beside it to bleed it, 
laid down his rifle, = out his knife and sped a 
horn with his left hand. Then something happened. 
Josh said he did not know at once what it was, it came 
so suddenly, but it seemed a sort’ of cross between a_bar- 
gain sale and an avalanche. Ned had heard the shot, 
and running around from his stand saw the affair across 
a small gulch. He did not stop to study out the details 
as he evolved the idea that he was wanted on short 
notice, but he described the scene as a grand agglomera- 
tion of dogs, deer and Josh, with bits of brush, rocks and 
much dust as concomitants. He said it was a moving 
scene, but Josh afterward maintained that it was strictly 
agricultural, for, as he had unwittingly cultivated the 
deer’s acquaintance, he certainly had plowed up the 
ground and rolled down the hillside, and his feelings 
were harrowed. He said this, however, while he was 
endeavoring to gather up the fragments of himself that 
remained, and was perhaps unduly excited. 

Ned said that he could not shoot, because at times 
Josh seemed to have horns and a tail, and at other times 
it looked like a dog fight. Just as he would see the deer 
long enough to think about plugging away Josh would 
come out on top, and then it would be all dogs again’ in 
another second. So, making his way with all possible 
haste, he arrived on the scene in time to save some rem- 
nants of all concerned by watching his chance, and, when 
& deer came on top again, driving his knife through its 

eart. 

Hearing Ned’s shouts and the general racket, I rushed 
toward the spot, but arrived only in time to see him 
give the “coop de grass.” Results: One buck, some- 
what the worse for wear; most of Joshua; three badly 
disarranged but grimly excited dogs, and a path down 
the hill that would have done credit to a young cyclone. 

We hauled Josh out of the débris and laid him out 
to get his wind. He was a sight. Some of his wardrobe 
was decorating the hillside in rather disintegrated bits 
and the missing parts were replacel by varying quantities 
of blobd, dust and muddy perspiration. His first words 
on getting his breath were: “Thanks, awfully; I’m some- 
what scattered, but not demoralized.” 

The buck proved to be a very old “forked-horn.” His 
front teeth were gone and it seemed as if he had not 
shed his horns in the previous winter, for, though long 
and heavy, oer were very much blunted at the points. 
But for this the little episode might have turned out 
more seriously. It seems that Josh, as before remarked, 
had grasped one horn when he stooped down to 
bleed the animal, having his knife in his right hand. 
Quick as a flash the apparently dying buck had jumped 
up, and with a vicious lunge knocked him on his 
back and commenced a proting with his horns for Joshua’s 
interior anatomy. e only thing to be done was to 
grab the other horn and hold on. is was accomplished 
without dropping the knife, and it took all of Josh’s 
strength and aaene to k punching him 
in the stomach. He could not use his knife, as he did 
not dare to let go with his right hand. He would brace 
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ful but not serious cuts on his He helped get the 
deer out of the brush, but was rather stiff for a few days 
afterward. On our return to camp and while we were 
having a good smoke after a wonderfully welcome meal, 
he gave us the following advice: 
“When an‘old buck has some bullets in his hams and in his lungs, 
He does not care a nickel who he jams or who he bungs; 

But gets right down to business and mixes matters up 

In a manner disconcerting to the hunter and his pup. 

He lunges and he plunges, and don’t care where he hits, 

If he can punch the nimrod into little bits of bits. 

If he gets his deadly work in and gives you one good touch, 
You can bet your blooming hide won’t be good for very much. 
So beware the wounded bucklet and do not fool around, 

You may find yourself transported to the Happy Hunting Ground.” 


We usually do something to him when he gets off any 
of his doggerel, but this time we let him off and put in 
the rest of our stay in quiet enjoyment of being alive in 
the beautiful woods. Jay Em. 


Stubble Rhymes.—IL 


Tue hunter’s quill is from the wing ae 
Of quarry in the bag; his lay — 
And skit are based on hits. I sing J 
The misses of an autumn day. _ 
It was the time when grouse are ripe 
And quail are piping in the corn, 
Our party flushed a lonesome snipe 
Near Nelsonville one frosty morn. 
Sauntering o’er a rushy mead 
When up jumped Mr. Scalopax; 
“The honor’s yours,” the Major said. 
His twist my skill did overtax. - 
On sped the snipe, the air he spurned; 
In rushy mead we silent stood 
A moment more; the snipe returned, 
Loath to leave feeding ground so good. 
The Major quickly forward drew, i 
The nut-brown stock his bronze cheek ki~-«\;, 
A jeering “scaipe.” How swift he flew! 
And flying yet? Too true, we missed. 
Our comrades wink the weather eye, 
But comrades kind forbear to goad; 
We note the recognition sly 
And silently trudge down the road 
To wealth of woodlands wide and deep 
In which the tangled cow-paths run 
Through thickets dark where perdu kee, 





The game we seek with dog and ‘gun. z 
See yonder where twin sparkling streams 
Come singing from the forest glade, o 


Their melody like voices seems 
From distant, dim cathedral shade. 

And in the pool below the bend PE 
That mirrors clear the upper air, 

The brown trout hide and often lend 
A dainty to our bill of fare. 


And now what has the Mayor found? 
He answers low the question shout: 
“A mystic circle on the ground— 
. A dozen quail, tails in, heads out.” 
Will he the huddled bevy bleed? 
At one fell shot the stubbles loot? 
A sportsman he above such greed 
And scorns a sitting bird to shoot. 
He feasts his eyes upon the sight, 
Then forward steps the game to flush: 
Away they go like arrow’s flight— 
To tell the rest would make him blush. 
And yet that Greener often brought - . 
The fleeting quarry to the earth; ‘ 
Congratulations followed hot, 
Instead of overt, covert mirth; 
As faring o’er a Turk’s domain, 
Two grouse rose wild before his gun; 
In seconds two he grassed the twain: 
They flushed: Bang! Bang! The spurs were won. 
A double on ruffed grouse! In vain i 
He says, “’Tis naught,” and loads his gun, 
The triumph light in eye says plain. 

“Amen,” when comrades chime, “Well done”” ‘ 
But what is Alma doing there 
By yonder fallen maple tree? # 

Bold dap stands staunchly, head in air; 
Ruffed grouse he has not less than three 
What thrill of expectation lies, 
And big with possibility, 
In that brief time before the rise 
That shatters one’s tranquillity! 
A rush of wings athwart the gloom 
And Alma shows them simply this— 
What “might have been” the quarry’s doom « 
How easy ’tis a grouse to miss! 
The consolations sweet and strong 
Then proffered these aimless wights . 
Were soothing as the ceaseless son; 
Mosquitoes sing on summer nights. 


The Mayor and the Boniface 
Were hunting late—’t was afternoon— 
With Daisy Girl to set the pace 
For Flash, whose quest was quail or coon. 
He was declared—so deep of tongue, 
So long of wind and longer bounds 
Whene’er a cottontail was sprung— 
The deep despair of rabbit hounds. 
Anon he made a wider cast, 
On brow of hill he staunchly stood: © 
“Ho, Mayor, see, he has them fast! 
Who calls our noble Flash no good?” 
“Make haste! Who says this sport is tame?” 
. Up they climber with toil and trouble, 
There before them lay the game— 
Black pig rooting in the. stubble. 
“os senate ae head 
wav ears. ’Tis passing strange 
The dog ineontinently fled. ; 
. Showing wondrous and range. 
__ “Zounds!” cried the . “What a pace!” 
<__ “When. pork’s the game he seems to’ blink,” 


“He’s English, and,” laughed Boniface, 
“A trifle shy of Boers, I think.” 

-Yet judge not Flash too harshly, friend, 
For bears have just as wildly fled 

To cover where the bulls contend 

- When pork has raised its drooping head. 


The sun was set; the friends fagged on 
With ample bags a burden sweet, 
When from some ferns near Little John 
A brace of quail like shadows fleet 
Went swift away. The tubes of steel 
Too quickly spoke; and wide the mark 
As when unsteady diners feel 
For fickle key holes after dark. 
Then Colonel shot; the soaring quail 
Make merry of his shooting gear 
While passing harmless from the hail 
Which perforates the atmosphere. 
Poor Boy! Such shooting sends him home 
With nameless pain and protest dumb, 
While phantom colics flit and roam 
Around his pericardium. 


L’Eavot. 


What law occult and deep-concealed 

Affects the gun that not a thing 
Escapes indoors, which in the field 

Accelerates the fleeting wing? 
Unerring aim is not the boon 

That tyros think. Who has not learned, 
The misses of an afternoon 

Are sauce piquante to all concerned ? 
With lamps aglow, the gloom dispelled, 

While after-dinner wreaths ascend 
And o’er each bird post-mortem held, 

How well the hits and misses blend! 


My First Tiger. 


BiG-GAME shooting is verily the “sport of kings.” . It 
requires nerve and coolness, and it is a sport that none 
but the rich can indulge in, unless one’s vocation takes 
him to those parts of the world where the monarchs of 
he forest are found. As a British military officer this 
was the case with me. Having traveled and hunted in 
many countries where big game exists, and being pas- 
sionately fond of the sport, it may be imagined that I 
reveled in it to my heart’s content on every possible op- 
portunity. As tiger shooting is to me the most fascinat- 
ng and delightful of all big-game hunting, I will en- 
eavor to give a brief account of how “Stripes” is brought 
‘o bay by Englishmen who. indulge in this glorious sport. 

In central and southern India the tiger is hunted gen- 
rally by being driven by beaters, who surround the spot 
where he is supposed to be in a semi-circle and drive him 
out toward the part which is left open, and where the 
hunter or hunters are posted, either on the lower branches 
of trees or on a rock or boulder, or somewhere where they 
can get a good sight and have free range. In northern 

dia elephants are used for driving tigers, and the hunt- 
érs sit on the elephants’ backs in howdahs and shoot from 
there. It affords some idea of the spectacle of a big tiger 
hunt given by one of the great Nabobs for the benefit of 
his guests to know that as many as four hundred ele- 
phants are sometimes used to beat up and drive the tigers. 
Another method is sitting up over kills—that is, sitting up 
at night a short distance from the carcass of a cow or buf- 
falo which the tiger has killed the night before, and wait- 
ing until he comes for his nightly meal. 

Great swells and prominent persons. who visit India 
for pleasure and are fortunate enough to form the ac- 
quaintance of the hospitable princes and nobles of the 
country are almost always treated to a tiger hunt. It is 
a most imposing and elaborate affair, no pains nor ex- 
pense being spared to make a success. The howdah ele- 
phants are as a rule enormous tuskers, perfectly trained and 
accustomed to this particular sport. The pad elephants 
are smaller, and ridden by a single mahout sitting on the 
neck, are used fort beating up the game. As stated, three 
or four hundred elephants may be employed in a drive 
like this. They form in a huge circle or semi-circle, which 
gradually closes in and the tiger is beaten up. Then the 
fun begins. If he is shot and wounded the probabilities 
are that he will charge the nearest elephant, sometimes 
getting on to the animal’s back, and occasionally into the 
howdah itself. The howdah elephants are very bold and 
will stand a tiger’s charge heroically, but the pad ele- 
phants often get terribly scared and rush off, causing a 
panic among the others, when the line is broken and the 
tiger very likely escapes. 

I do not like the practice of shooting from elephants, 
for though it is most exciting, particularly if there happen 
to be two or three tigers in the circle, still I do not call 
it true sport. If the ring is well kept, the drive well 
conducted and the elephants well trained, the tiger has 
little chance for his life; he may charge and maul half a 
dozen elephants, kill a mahout or two, and frighten a 
dozen or so more almost to death; still, do what he will, 
he is the target for several rifles, and as the ring gradually 
closes in on him the result is almost always his death at 
frightful odds. No, I do not call it real sport. Every- 
thing I ham: ever shot I have killed on foot, and that is 
where the fascination of the sport comes in—the expecta- 
tion, the feeling of a tinge of danger, yet the reliance one 
places in his own nerve and coolness and the accuracy of 
his rifle. I will say, however, that in a dense jungle 
where there are no rocks or boulders to get upon in order 
to see, one is obliged to take advantage of some elevation 
in order to have a ghost of a-chance to discover a tiger 
unless“he somes out suddenly right on tep of you, which 
is not ple‘ wnt. 

This point of vantage is generally the lower branch of a 
tree, just high enough to command a good range. How- 
ever, I would never get up a tree unless it was absolutely 
necessary, because of an experience I once had. 

I was camning in a district where tigers were known 
to be, and after tying up for three nights without re- 
sults, on the fourth, one of the water. buffaloes—native 
cow of the country—was killed; arrangements were made 
for the beat, and at midday, when the tiger after his heavy 
mee] is. soundest sleep, ‘we started to beat him up. The 
jungle was thick scrib, well woaded, with several wind- 
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ing nullahs or dry watercourses, where in many places 
the growth was very thick and afforded excellent ‘cover. 
The beaters were sent a long way round—I had about. 
300 of them—watchers were posted in trees to signal the 
tigers, and my shikaree placed me in a tree about 12 
feet from.the ground and cut down the branches and 
foliage in front of me, giving me an excellent view of a 
comparatively bare spot in the jungle, where he said they 
would drive the tiger, and “Master would have a good 
shot.” After a while the sound of the tom-toms and 
shouts of the beaters were heard in the distance, and as 
the sound gradually increaséd as'they came nearer, my 
heart went pit-a-pat; for, like all young big-game hunters, 
I expected to see the tiger the moment the beaters began 
to drive. However, on they came, and the first thing I 
saw was a. beautiful peacock flying straight for me, and 
it sailed clean across my bows; then came a hyena, then a 
jungle sheep followed by two small spotted deer; and 
shortly afterward a black bear with a couple of cubs came 
bundling along, all within easy range, and yow may 
imagine how T itched to be at them. But I was after 
tigers, and to have shot at anything else would simply 
have meant to have lost the tiger if he was there. This 
is one of the sweet temptations that the tiger hunter has 
to undergo; he must shoot at nothing else, for the tiger 
will assuredly turn away from the direction of the shot, 
and if there is no other channel of escape for him, will 
break through the beaters as sure as fate. There I sat. 
The beaters were now not more than a quarter of a mile 
from me, and I began to think that we had missed the 
tiger, or that he had got away unseen, when all at once I 
thought I saw a shadow on my left, and turning my eyes 
that way I saw a magnificent tiger sitting on his haunches 
listening, his tail moving from side to side, and the sun 
shining upon his striped and yellowish skin. Yes, there 
he sat asking to be shot if ever a tiger invited it. He was 
broad side on and not more than 25 yards away. 

I almost fancied I could see his magnificent head and 
handsome skin adorning the hall of the old house at home. 

I was sitting facing the bare spot before alluded to, and 
was looking in almost the opposite direction, and the 
first knowledge I had of the tiger’s presence was the 
shadow I have just mentioned. 

The boughs of the tree prevented me from turning to 
get a shot. I tried to do everything; shoot from my left 
shoulder, then with one hand; and seeing I could do 
nothing without moving, and knowing at the same time 
that if he saw me he would be off in an instant, I slung 
myself round to face him and almost fell out of the 
tree. His quick eyes detected me in a second; and he 
was up and off. I sent both barrels after him, but only to 
see him disappear in the jungle unharmed and untouched. 

In speaking of tiger hunting, I must explain that no one 
thinks of going after tigers unless he knows them to be in 
a certain neighborhood. In my young and ardent days I 
went out time after time, in spite of the protests of my 
shikarees, and never even saw nor heard of a tiger. The 
mode of procedure is this: You send your shikarees out 
during the wet season, when it is impossible to shoot, not 
only on account of the rains, but also because of the 
luxurious vegetation which makes the jungle so dense. 
They remain away a month or two, perhaps three, and 
then the head shikaree comes in and reports, leaving the 
others where the tigers are. These fellows will tell you 
how many tigers there actually are in the neighborhood 
for miles and miles around; ‘they will also tell.you how 
many of these are tigers, how many tigresses and how 
many half-grown ones, etc., although they may not actually 
have seen one, so expert are they in tracking and com- 
paring the size and character of the “pugs’ ” footprints. 

If the shikaree’s report is favorable you lose no time in 
getting off with your camp. A tiger hunting camp is quite 
a transport, for things are easily carried by bullocks and 
camels. Coolie hire is cheap, and the average Britisher 
likes ease, comfort and good food wherever he goes. 

Having got pitched in a comfortable and shady place 
near water, and having had a good sleep, for you have 
perhaps ridden for two or more days, resting, of course, at 
different points, for the shikaree who has gone back with 
your servants, tents, rifles, provisions, etc., in order to 
have everything ready for your arrival, has left you a 
very good idea of the route. The next thing to do is to 
buy from the natives several water buffaloes—the native 
cows of the country. These are tied up to trees at different 
likely places in the jungle before nightfall, and by their 
bellowing they attract the tigers if in the neighborhood and 
anywhere within earshot, and if they are not, the shikarees 
take good care to place the cows at points where they 
know the tigers are in the habit of going. 

If. there has been a kill, arrangements are at once made 
for a.drive, and with this object in view, two or three 
hundred natives, or more if it is a difficult country to 
beat, from the surrounding villages are sent for. The 
people assemble at the camp, bringing their native musical 
instruments, tom-toms, etc., with them, and gladly tender 
their services for what in American money would amount 
to about two or three cents a day. 

The head shikaree then gets the whole crowd of 
beaters off in charge of his subordinates, maybe a mile or 
so away from where the buffalo was killed, or perhaps 
more, for the tiger has been carefully tracked in the 
direction to where he has gone to lie up and sleep through 
the day after his hearty meal, for he is sure to have sought 
the thickest part of the jungle to lie down and snooze 
until the “dragon wing of night o’erspreads the earth,” 
when he will, if undisturbed, emerge from his retreat and 
with stealthy tread, ever watchful eye, and always on 
the alert, approach in silence to feast again upon his victim 
of the night before. SHIKAREE. 


New York Pheasants. 


At a'meeting of the New York Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission last week, Mr. James H. Annin was 
removed from the office of Superintendent of Hatcheries, 
a position held by him for five years. The cause of the 
removal was stated to be Superintendent Annin’s refusal 
to obey the orders of the Commissioners respecting the 
distribution of the Mongolian pheasants bred at the Bath 


hatchery. There were 500 of the birds, and when the 
Commission recently decided to distribute them. they 
were now gn os Asa ~ Li 2 birds Le ready 
been sent out by order of Edwar hanck, a brother 9 
Commissioner Babcock. 
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Duck Shooting on Great South Bay. 


Durinc the week of the Grand American Handicap a 
party of gentlemen, headed by the veteran duck shooter 

r. F Lawrence, decided to take a trip to Great 
South Bay after ducks. As duck and brant had. ee 
reported plentiful arrangements were made for two da 
shooting. The party consisted of Messrs. Thomas “i 
Cahill, of the Hotel Marlborough; William Monroe, of 
Brooklyn; Frank Lawrence and Isaac Ford, of New 

ork, 

Arriving at the mene place, which was to be the 
Flatbush Station, L. I Brooklyn, it was discovered 
that Messrs. Monroe and Ford had come without guns, 
Their excuse was they did not know much about duck 
shooting and cared more for the outing. 

At Babylon the party were met by Capt. Gus Smalling, 
who escorted them to his boat, the Bettie E., which was 
all fixed up for the occasion and was supplied with dou- 
ble battery and some 150 decoys. Sail was hoisted at 
once and they started east toward Fire Island Light. At 
Cedar Island Flats a stop was made to look around over 
the grounds and pick out a suitable place, there being a 

t many things to consider, such as depth of water, 
te toe grounds, wind, tide, etc. It was finally decided 
to fix out on Kidney Shoal, several miles east of Fire 
Island Light. 

While the captain and mate were putting out the bat- 
tery and arranging the decoys a coin was tossed to see 
who would go out first. The lot fell to Messrs. Monroe 
and Ford, who at once took their places in the battery, 
and as both men weigh over 240 pounds each it was diff. 
cult for them to keep close; consequently the birds saw 
them first, as it were, and their shots were few. Their two 
hours being up, Messrs. Lawrence and McCahill got in. 
By that time the wind had died out and the birds stopped 
flying. Mr. McCahill got disgusted and signaled the 
captain to come out and get him; and as Mr. Ford re- 
fused to go out again Mr. Monroe got in with Mr. Law- 
rence. In about half an hour from that time the wind 
commenced to blow and the ducks commenced to move; 
and at the end of two hours some twenty nice broabills 
had been shot and gathered. 

The next morning daylight found Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. McCahill in the box with everything favorable, and 
the result was that forty-four more were added to the 
bunch, which was now large enough for any party to feel 
proud of. At 11 A. M., the weather looking threatening, 
a start for home was made, all being well — with 
the trip. & A 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
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Jacksnipe. 

Cuicaoo, Ill., April 21.—The jacksnipe are up in hun- 
dreds and thousands over this part of the country. Tele- 
grams from Kouts, Ind., to-day, state that the birds are 
there in very great numbers. I have a telegram to-day 
from Johnnie Klehm, of Arlington Heights, that the birds 
are in there also, and this point is sixty miles north of the 
main grounds of Indiana and lower Illinois. From Lock- 
port comes word that the birds are in on the spring 
marshes. Elgin is not yet heard from, and it is thought 
that the season will close (next Wednesday) just about 
the time this more northern locality is beginning to get 
good, 

Last week Mr. O. Von Lengerke, who has become one 
of our most ardent snipe hunters, was out and got a bag 
of eighteen, his friend Mr. Harry High getting eer 
the same day. This was at Kouts. This week Mr. Ed- 
wards is dowm at the same place, and is cole ‘good 
sport. 

Day before yesterday Mr. Jas. Harding, who lives at 
Forty-seventh street, this city, bagged thirteen nice jacks 
right near his home, actually within the city limits of 
Chicago. 

The sag country, southwest of here, was good for only 
two days. Yesterday it gave but poor returns to those 
who went out there. 

At Maksawba Club the birds are coming in to-day, and 
the ensuing week promises good sport there, probably as 
good as has béen known for many seasons. The high 
water is general, and though this scatters the birds over a 
lot of country, it brings up more in numbers. 

Hon. Hempstead Washburne, ex-Mayor of Chicago, 
went yesterday to Coal City, on the Santa Fé. He says 
there is a nice, easy bit of marsh down there, where one 
does not go knee deep, and where he can get a decent 
bag none the less. Lorenzo is touted also as a good point 
on the Santa Fé. 

The big marshes are so wet this spring that one needs 
to know the game in order to get a good bag. After 
9 o'clock: and thence on to 11 A. i. hunt thé wet marsh, 
sO says a good snipe shot here. Then go to the dry marsh 
and warm meadows. 

Plover. 


The s a ort are not up = in any considerable 
numbers. ru, Ind., this week, some 100 miles below 
here, I saw Piano flocks of these birds, but they do not 
seem to have worked so far —_ s this point as yet. The 
last week of May is held the best for this bird, and as it 
happens, the last week of May is this year cut off from 
the permitted things. Methinks this will break Italian 
Joe’s heart, or mayhap his conscience. 


Robins. 

Some shooters shoot ducks, some ‘Shoot snipe and some 
shoot robins. If you were raised in Europe, and never 
dared own a. gun,.and if .you came to this land of liberty 
to grow up with the country, you maybe might like to 
use your liberty by shooting anything you came across. 
Some shooters of this city feel that way about it, think- 
ing that freedom. ought to. mean freedom, or else the 
country should take down the sign. '‘ Monsignors Angelo 
Shilotto and his compadre, Angelo Ghedo' 
after birds this. week, and shot at they could, in- 
cluding several robins. They showed these to Deputy 
Ratto, who had them fined $60. Théy are said to have 
confided to friends their personal belief that this is not 
really a land of the’ free. 

Wisconsin Law’ Broken. 


There are some citizens up in Wisconsin who also think 


tto, were out § 


this is uo tonger ‘tiestnad ot. bron: Wisconsin has 
abolished spring shooting, or seen a law it; 
not exactly the same in point of resul ions 
are reported from Fox Lake, Wis., a two men there 
killed fifty-seven ducks on one day. The game wardens 
got around just too late. 


The Mauser in Peace and in War. 


Friend Hotchkiss, of the Fox Lake Representative, 
states that he killed three geese this year with his Mauser 
rifle, out of flocks which came too close to his eagle eye. 
The Mauser is gteat in peace and war. 


From Vermont. 


Mr. N. P. Leach, of the Robin Hood Powder Com- 
pany, Swanton, Vt., is in town this week looking around. 
It is not Mr. Leach’s first trip West. He has crossed the 
Rockies fourteen times, and has shot as far north as the 
Saskatchewan, as far west as Vancouver Island. Mr. 
Leach is a shooter, an angler and a naturalist. He brings 
to mind his earlier statement as to the identity of the 
dusky mallard and the regular mallard of the West. Mr. 
Leach kept some dusky ducks or black mallards for 
many years. At the end of six years he saw the heads of 
his black ducks begin to turn green, their backs to show 
lighter colors. They did this in the spring, cies dark 
again in the fall. ‘ twelve years his blac’ 
changed color completely and were full plumaged mal- 
lards such as we see all over the West. He says the 
Kankakee marshes are about the western limit of the 
black duck, east of which the black duck is seen almost 
exclusively, 

This is very curious information indeed. Mi. Leach 
says it is simply another case of coloration, just as the 
black and silver gray foxes are really red foxes, and 
just as the black squirrel of the East is the gray squirrel 
of the West. He says that he notes that a black fox is 
always heavier than a red fox. A black moose is apt to 
be heavier than a light colored one. These things are mat- 
ters for reflection. Who can tell what makes one fish from 
a pool red in meat, another pale yellow? The same can 
perhaps explain how food or climate can differentiate 
ducks into mallards and black ducks. 


The Minnesota Park at Washington. 


Col. Cooper is back from Washington, and I had a long 
talk with him to-day. It may be best to let him use his 
own words as to what he modestly thinks may have 
been accomplished by his visit to Washington. He speaks 
in highest terms of his assistants there, and says that 
Congressman Tawney, of Winona, Minn., deserves much 
praise for what he has done. The park matter was never 
in so good shape as it is this day. If the joint commis- 
sion is appointed, as it appears very likely may be the 
case, it is almost sure that the investigation will be 
honest, thorough and painstaking. That means that the 
timber thefts are stopped, and is tantamount to a declara- 
tion for the reserve. Col. Cooper, Mr. Tawney, Mrs. 
Williams—let these names be remembered. This is what 
Col. Cooper said to-day: 

“Yes, I have just come from Washington, where I was 
looking after matters connected with the proposed Minne- 
sota National Park, for the best part of three weeks. 

“The great problem was, and has been from the start, to 
get a common ground satisfactory to the Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota in the National Congress. The 
reason is that when any legislation is proposed affecting 
the property or interests of any one State, there is.a 
comity existing which rather requires (in all cases whete 
men might differ) that the consensus of opinion of the 
representation fromi such State should be in line with the 
proposed legislation. 

“T found none of the Representatives of Minnesota hos- 
tile to the creation of the proposed park, but rather con- 
cerned as to how it might affect their constituents, and 
also as to the wishes of the latter. + 

“Hon. James W. Tawney, of Winona, Minn., one of 
the nee characters in the House, both in point of 
ability, influence and mental acquirements, had suggested 
during the Congressional expedition last fall that the 
proper evolution of the park idea would probably be the 
creation of a joint commission from the House’and Sen- 
ate to look into the entire matter, and report to Congress. 
When I arrived in Washington Mr. Tawney was un- 
fortunately absent, at the bedside of his sick wife in 
Minnesota, but my acquaintance with the Members of 
Congress and the Senators from Minnesota was such that 
I could talk the matter over with them freely and fully, 
and it was all the more fortunate, because Minnesota hap- 
pens to be represented to-day in Congress by a class of 
men who, each in-his own way, is a mighty fine specimen 
of statesmanship, and all that is implied therein, and who 
are recognized in both Senate and House as a very great 
credit to their great. State. 


“It was owing wholly to the high character and ability 


_ of the two Senators and the seven Representatives from 


the State of Minnesota that it was possible to get them to 
either actively or tacitly agree to a joint resolution in the 
House and Senate appointing a joint commission to in- 
vestigate and report respecting this proposed park. You 
must understand that there are people in Minnesota, con- 
stituents and friends of their respective Représentatives in 
Congress and Senators, who are rather opposed to the 
creation of this park, more from want of understanding 
the matter and its proper effect upon them and their in- 
terests than otherwise. The result of it all was that 
on April tr Mr. Tawney in the House and Senator Davis 
in the Senate introduced the following joint resolution : 


Joiat Resolution Gi Coseesiteg Certain Chippewa Indian 
in Minnesota. 


“ ‘Resolved by the ae eens and House of’ Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in 8S as 
sembled. That a commission consisting of the 
of the Committées on Indian Affairs and Public Lands 
of the Senate and House of. 
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rs ae See, 2. That said commission is -auithorized to 
employ experts in forestry and an Indian interpreter to aid 
in the work of inquiry and examination; also to employ 
a clerk and stenographer and such other clerical as- 
sistance as may be necessary, said experts, interpreter, 
clerks and stenographer to be paid such compensation as 
the said commission may deem just and reasonable. 

“For the purposes of the investigation said commis- 
sion is authorized to send for persons and papers, and, 
through the chairman of the commission or the 
of any sub-committee thereof, to administer oaths and to 
examine witnesses and papers r ing all matters per- 
taining to the duties of said commission, and to sit during 
the recess of Congress; and said commission, or a sub- 
a thereof, ae authorized to visit said a erent 
or the purpose of making personal a ne thereo 
and also to ascertain the disposition of the Indians thereon 
toward having said region converted into a national park. 

“*The Secretary of the Interior shall detail from time 
to time such officers and emploxees and cause such maps, 
charts and phot phs of said rod fo to be prepared 
and such information to be furnished for his Department 
as may be requested by said commission in its investiga- 
tion, 

“ ‘Said commission shall, on or before Jan. 15, anno 
Domini 1901, make report to Congress, which report shall 
embrace the testimony and evidence taken in the course 
of the investigation, also the conclusions reached by said 
commission on the subject examined, and any recom- 
mendations said commission may see proper to make by 
bill or otherwise, with the view of securing such legisla- 
tion as shall be in the interest of the United States and 
said Indians. 

“ “Sec, 3. That. any vacancy occurring in the member- 
ship of said commission, by resignation or otherwise, shall 
be filled by the presiding officer of the Senate or House, 
-_ ctively, according as the vacancy occurs in the Senate 

ouse representation on said commission, 

i ‘Sec. 4. That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, to pay the 
necessary expenses of said commission, such payments to 
be made on the certificate of the chairman of said com- 
mission.’ 

“In each body the above was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. In the House a sub-committee 
of five was apopinted to consider the joint resolution and 
report back to the general committee. The sub-com- 
mittee was composed as follows. Messrs. Lacey, of Iowa; 
Curtis, of Kansas; Stewart, of Wisconsin; Stephens, of 
Texas, and Little, of Arkansas, 

“In the Senate the sub-committee was composed of 
Senators’ Quarles, of Wisconsin; McCumber, of North 
Dakota, and McLaurin, of South Carolina. 

“We hope for a report from the sub-committees to 
their respective general committees, and by the latter to 
Congress, recommending the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion as introdnceds oF or with such modification as the two 
committees ma uk geoper. and the passage of the. joint 
resolution by the two Houses of Congress before the ciose 
of this session. 

“The proposition is so fair a one (viz., to create a 
tribunal of such high Sa and disinterestedness as 
this must necessarily be, charged with the duty. of investi- 
gating and determining ‘whether ‘it is practical and desir- 
able for the United States. to create a national park,’ within 
the region in question), that whether one is for or against 
the creation of the park, it should make no difference, be- 
cause this tribunal is bound to settle that question fairly 
and righteously in the interests of the United States and 
the people thereof and the State of Minnesota, and also 
of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

“In my opinion, the only difficulty in the way lies in the 
tremendous. pressure of business upon the members of 
Congress at this present session. I have never seen a body 
of four or five hundred gentlemen interested in a busi- 
ness, who were so laborious, painstaking and worn out a 
lot of people as the Senators and Members of Congress of 
the United States at this present session. They give evi- 
dences of it, not only in their constant employment, as you 
see them at Washington, but also in the strained lines of 
their faces. They look more tired and worn out than any 
lot of men you will find in this awful square mile down 
here in the heart of Chicago. 

“By the way, if this joint commission is created, if the 
movement for the national park has no other beneficent 
fect, it will certainly have this, to take a lot of these 
servants of the e (and they are servants in truth and 
in fact) up to northern Minnesota next summer and give 
them, while , thes, 2 an discharging their duties, a rest and 
recreation call and their associates in both 
houses of CBadiaan are all justly entitled. 

“To make it short; When this movement was started 
last summer, the gentlemen interested in oting it had 
every confidence in the fairness and ability of the Con- 
gress of the United States to do what would be just and 

right. As one of those Pr, I must say that the con- 
fi lence which I then had has since my experience of the 
last three weeks ripened into absolute assurance. 

“This statement is made upon the confident belief. that 
the great body of anglers and hunters, lovers of nature. 
friends of the-Indian and thoughtful citizens, who look 
into the future with grave apprehension at the slaughter 
of our forests, will each, in his own ae let his Repre- 
sentative in Con 
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there, the day of the lumbermen is done so far as this 
public pr + is concerned. : The only strange thing is 
that there should be any pause or hesitation about telling 
these lui that they’ must not fake what is not 
theirs. Thus far it has been a’magnificent theft. It has 
given the Indians five cents an acre for their pine, and 
cost ninety-five cents to get the five cents to them. 


Value of the Loufsiana Purchase. 


I see from a C., B. & Q. Railway folder at hand to- 
day that the cost per acre to the United States in the 
Louisiana purchase was about two and one-half cents per 
acre. That is about what the Indians are still getting 
for it. Certain lumbermen pay about $100,000 for pine 
lands from which they have been cutting pine (on the 
Red Lake reservation), worth on the market at low valua- 
tion one and one-half millions of dollars. I would rather 
be a lumber thief than an Indian under this Government. 

E. Hovea. 

300 Boyce Burtprne, Chicago, Il, 


Florida Quail. 


Brooxtyn.—Up to this winter I never had killed a 
quail. Although I, had gone to places near New York 
city time after time and tried my hand, I always fotind 
birds scarce and got few shots, so that it seemed anaeeny 
impossible for me to learn to hold on to a quail when 
did get a chance. Not discouraged, however, I decided 
last Siacare to visit Florida, and very fortunately was 
recommended to a place where I found grand shooting. 
I don’t believe there is a place in the United States where 
there are more quail than where I was. We got up any- 
where from fifteen to thirty coveys a day, and big full 
coveys too. 

It is all open shooting down there. The people hunt 
from a wagon, and you can drive right through the woods 
anywhere. They use wide ranging dogs, as one can see 
so far, the ground being practically free from under- 
brush. We got up covey after covey so fast that I soon 
“caught on,” and before the trip was over was able to get 
my share of birds. , 

One place in particular, called the Hurricane, seemed 
alive with quail, and I actually kept my gun barrels hot, 
so fast did the birds get up. It was here I learned to 
shoot, and I will certainly never forget that place. 

I was at Lake Ogden, about sixty miles west of Jackson- 
ville. The ‘shooting there is mostly controlled by Giles 
Tompkins, of Lake Ogden. with whom sportsmen stop. 
Any further information can be obtained by addressing 
him. There is room for a number of sportsmen there 
vet. Some places have never been hunted as yet. Old 
Pop Tompkins has some fine dogs and a good team and 
surrey. All hunting is done from the wagon, and when 
the dogs point you get out, go over and scare up your 
birds, shoot into them and then either go for the single 
birds or go back to the wagon and drive on till you strike 
another covey. Down South they usually hunt coveys 
and do not mind the scattered birds. although I think 
that with a close ranging dog that will drop to shot, the 
single-bird shooting is the grandest sport of all. 

I have often received good points from Forest AND 
Stream, and if this note will put anv brother snortsman 
in the way of getting the best of quail shooting. T shall be 
glad. mG 


Dr. John T. Stetson.. 


5 ParK Square, Boston, April 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It seems to me very proper and desirable that 
mention should be made in your paper.of the great loss 
sustained by the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective 
Association in the death of one of its Vice-Presidents, Dr. 
John T. Stetson. He was among the early members, and 
for more than twenty years had held some important office 
in the Association,. for the greater part of the time that of 
Vice-President. On more than one occasion he was re- 
quested to take the Presidency, and was once elected to 
that office, but his modesty was such that he declined to 
accept the responsibility. 

The Association never had a more faithful servant, or a 
more devoted and self-sacrificing friend. 

It was among our members he numbered most of his 
bosom friends, and many times in presence of the writer 
and others..he has declared that he had derived more en- 
joyment from the associations there formed than from 
those of any other organization with which he had been 
connected. Whenever a meeting of the Board of Man- 
agement or of the Association was called, unless he was 
out of the city he was sure to attend. He was an ardent 
lover of the allurements of the forest and the stream, and 
until within the last year or two was accustomed to make 
an annual pilgrimage to the North Woods of Maine. 

The pleasant memories of the many trips it has been 
my pleasure to take with the genial doctor are in- 
delibly impressed upon memory’s walls, and even “time’s 
effacing fingers” will not obliterate them so long as life 
shall last. nry H. Kimpatt, Sec’y. 











The Massachusetts Game Bill. : 


Park Square, Boston, April 23.—Editor Forest and 
Steain In. my letter‘ of _ 12 I spoke of the valuable 
services of Representative Harry D. Hunt, of North Attle- 
boro. I have not been able to secure a copy of his speech 
in favor of our bill entire. Some of the points he made 

ainst Representative Mills’ amendment to prohibit 
shaoting of woodcock, quail and partridges for three 
years were that such restriction was unnecessary and not 
likely to accomplish the results expected; that as the 
State is not surrounded wholly by water, it would be im- 
possible to keep out shooters from across our borders, and 
at the expiration of three years, in case the birds became 
abundant, a horde of hunters would rush in and in a 
very short time would kill off all the birds; that such 
prohibition would be greatly to the disadvantage of the 
laboring man whose means are not sufficient to admit of 
his going out of the State for such recreation as could be 
provided by Massachusetts covers if market-hunting could 


be stopped. Incidentally, he said that, inasmuch as he had 
not had the advantages of ministerial learning like the 
member from Newburyport, he could not be’ ¢ to 
be conversant with the style of Controversy adopted by 


ms 





FOREST AND STREAM, 
that gentleman, and that the sportsmen of the State with 
whom he had-become acquainted did not belong to a class 
of men that*needed any vindication from men like the 
cler; n from: Newburyport. ~ ’ : 

e called attention of members to the character of the 
organizations represented in’ the convention called by the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association last 
December, and enumerated some of them, as°the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Trade, Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion, Board of Agriculture, Board of Education, agri- 
cultural societies and farmers’ and sportsmen’s clubs, num- 
bering in all more than forty, and representing every 
county and most of the chief cities of the State. The 
Mills amendment was rejected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and an amendment offered by Representative 
Haskell of Beverly to change the date of opening the 
shooting season from Oct. 10 to Oct. 1 was passed by a 
vote of 63 to 3I. 

The bill was then ordered to the second reading without 
a call for a verification of the vote. That is the position 
of our bill at present, and we expect it will take its third 
reading and engrossment in'a few days. 

At all events, your readers may expect to hear further 
accounts of ‘whatever may occur of interest in or about 
“The Hub.” Henry H. Krmpatt, Sec’y. 





Sea and Biver LSishing. 
A Trip Into Southern Oregon. 


My daddy left me gear enough: 
A couter, and an auld beam plow; 
A nebbed staff, a nutting tyne, 
A fishing wand with hook and line; 
With twa auld stools and a dirt house, 
A jerkenet, scarce worth a louse, 
An auld pat, that wants a lug, 
A spurtle and a sowen mug. 
—Willie Winkle’s Testament. 





WERE it not that our daddies leave some of us “a fish- 
ing wand, with hook and line,” or an inherited love of 
them, how much richer many of us would be in worldly 
gear; but ‘oh, how much poorer in that which goes to 
make us happier and better men! 

My good old daddy gave me my first “fishing wand, 
with hook and line,” nearly half a century ago, and my 
granddaddy gave me my first lessons in its use, and 
thereby no doubt I was doomed to some loss of riches, 
but to the gain of health and pleasure. God bless them 
both for the same! I pity the soul with chords so un- 
attuned that they fail to vibrate when fishing is mentioned. 
Show me the man who loves to fish (mind you, “‘to fish,” 
and not alone to catch fish) and I will show you a man 
of kindly nature, and with warm friends, though, per- 
chance, not many of them. He may be poor in worldly 
wealth, but he is rich in pleasurable, peaceful and inno- 
cent experiences—experiences that bring no sting to 
memory; that bring no sigh of regret or blush of shame 
at their recollection. You see, I classify those who love 
to fish apart from those who love to catch fish. The 
former are alive to everything that appeals to contem- 
plative minds. The ripple and gurgle of the stream, the 
rustle of the grasses by the water side, the sigh of the 


pines, the play of the lights and shadows—all these, and. 


a thousand other trifles, give pleasure to the one who 
loves to fish. He is not alone dependent upon the thrill 
imparted by the fighting fish, although, he enjoys that 
also. And I have noticed that the man who loves to 
fish generally catches his share: 

But there are those who love to catch fish, who see 
none of these things, and who if they do not come back 
with full creels are sour and disappointed, and seem 
to have no pleasant recollection to repay’ their loss of 
time. As my tale unwinds you will be introduced to ‘one 
such, who introduced a note of discord among an other- 
wise happy party of anglers. 

No doubt had I not learned to fish I would either have 
been a richer man, or dead, both of which I have got 
along without very comfortably thus far, and still hope to 
till I fall like the leaf in the autumn of my years. As 
I have before said in these columns (vide an account of a 
trip to the McLoud River), I never let a fishing trip wait 
on opportunity, but when the chance comes I embrace it 
and let poor opportunity go hang. Therefore it came 
about that in the last days of July, when these words came 
to me over the telephone from my old fishing partner and 
friend, B., “Meet me at the club on Saturday night; I 
have a fishing she et. I at once answered: “All 
right, old man; I'll be there.” According to agree- 
ntent, we met on the a evening, and after our first 
greeting this is what he shot at me: 

“Old man, I’ve got the finest trip planned that we have 
ever had together during our outings of sixteen: years.” 

“Well, well; no preliminaries, but tell. me at once 
where it is.” 

“It’s Pelican Bay, in Oregon.” 

“Pelican nothing! You know I don’t care for salt- 
water fishing, and neither do you.”: - a 

“But that. is where you are jumping at a conclusion 
too quickly, owin | to a pre-existing association of ideas 
int — head. is is no salt-water trip. I allude to 
Pe can Bay on Upper Klamath Lake, in .southern 


“Why, B., that lake, according to all accounts, is no 
good for fishing, as the water facia in Summer.” 
““Just read that railway folder,” said he, “and: you will 
know as much about it as I do!” al 
‘ He re ae solder, and of all the slowing and 
ascinating a a sporting country DP’ 
that beat them all, ye ibe eat oe 
‘It was a warm number, and no mistake. Se hot was it 
that my mind became at once inflamed. Never before 
have I seen such a procession of game and fish: walk and 
swim across such ‘an imnocent-looking folder. Bear 
deer, grouse (two varieties); quail, egeese,: ‘ducks (ali 
varieties) and snipe were there, waiting patiently: for the 
it saninee aehitee, aap one 
: js 3 : ; . 
flies, while the natural insect- was passed with ; 
All of this seemed just a trifle unnatural, but was so 





well told that by the time I had reached the end I was all 
on fire. This was just the ye I had been looking for 
all my life, and at last, behold the Mecca of my hopes! 

Then and there the trip was planned, and on the night 
of Aug. 15 my comrade and myself started on the 
Oregon express with high hopes of a pleasurable outing. 
Away and away, in the hot August night, northward over 
the great Sacramento Valley, morning finds us at the gate 
of the mountains. Up through the cafion of the Sacra- 
mento River we go almost to its very source, crossin 
and recrossing it a bewildering number of titnes, an 
following its windings to every point of the cotfipass. It 
is a wonder the engineers do not get dizzy and fall out 
of their cabs, with trying to follow the windings of the 
road. Some of the curves are so abrupt that the engine 
scarcely misses the rear car on the turn. At least, that 
is the way it seems to the passenger. The path to sweet 
Rosamond’s bower was not in it with the track of the C. 
& O. line. Finally we leave the cafion and climb the 
shoulders of grand old Shasta, whose noble head, covered 
with eternal snow, poises itself above the surrounding 
peaks, and dominates the landscape. 

Past Black Butte, or Muir’s Peak, we go, a great 
isloated pinnacle of volcanic rock, with five distinct 
craters on its almost unscalable summit. Then on 
through Shasta Valley, a rich cattle country, till we begin 
to climb the main range of the Siskiyous, which we cross 
with many,more twistings and turnings, and crossing 
of dangerous looking trestles, and diving through tun- 
nels, until at last we emerge through one of the last to 
welcome the sight of the panorama stretched out before 
us, as we gaze down into the head of Rogue River Valley 
and know that our journey is near its end. Here again 
we twist and turn to get down to the level of the valley 
below us, until one gets seasick on dry land trying to 
keep one’s bearings. At last late in the afternoon we 
reach Ashland, the termination of our journey by rail. 
This is a lovely little town, lying on the western slope of 
the valley, and here we take stage in the morning for 
Pelican Bay. 

Previous to leaving our own State: we had been having 
some unusually cool and cloudy weather, but up here it 
had been raining and was threatening more. So after 
supper we went out to purchase a mackintosh each to 
protect ourselves next day, as the stage was to be an 
open affair, with nothing to keep off the rain. ’ 

As we sauntered down the street toward the busiaess 
part of the town, we came first to a drug store. Now, I 
always have some reason for entering one of these, so 
in we went. A neat, dapper little woman came forward to 
wait on me, and after leaving we saw by the label on our 
purchase that she was owner, clerk and all, in her own 
person. A little further down we entered a hardware 
store for some trifle, and another engaging female came 
forward to wait upon us. Next we entered a dry goods 
house to seek our mackintoshes, and still another enticing 
fairy in petticoats came forward, and in answer to our 
inquiries regretfully informed us that there were none 
in their stock at present, but that if we could wait a few 
weeks for a consignment of goods that was ordered from 
the East we could have our wants attended to. My friend 
looked as though he wanted to sit right down to wait for 
them, but I roused him from his dream, and sought 
further. A little way down the street we entered an- 
other establishment, and oh, dear! another sweet 
charmer came forward—and the others were not in it! 

Yes, she had “oodles” of mackintoshes for sale, but they 
were put away on the high shelves for the summer, and 
she would have to get a step-ladder to reach them. B., 
with his usual gallantry, jumped forward and got the 
ladder from her fair hands and saved her blushes by 
climbing it himself. In fact, I think he would have at- 
tempted to climb a rope; go down a bannister. or chase 2 
rainbow had she asked any one of those favors of him. 
The coats were brought down, and I was soon fitted, but 
his needed many smoothings, pulls and pats at.the hands 
of the fair saleswoman before it would fit. At last I 
pulled him regretfully away, and as we reached the side 
walk he turned to me and said: “This. town is good 
enough for me; I’m going to come and live in Ashland.” 

Oh, the sly old fox! He still.has.an eye for beauty, 
although at his time of life he should keep it fixed on the 
Star of Bethlehem. 

It rained during the night,.and morning came with 
lowering clouds and a chill air.. The “stage” consisted 
of two double-seated express: wagons, drawn by a span 
of horses each. There were four passengers, besides the 
two drivers and the baggage,. which seemed a light load 
for four strong horses. We were destined to think other- 
wise before night, 

Our driver was a case of organized rheumatism, with 
Star tobacco as a motive power. Away we started for 
our fifty-mile drive, which we expected to make in about 
ten hours, including stoppages, but which lengthened 
out into fifteen. The first four or ‘five miles went very 
well till we crossed to the eastern side of the valley and 
began a long ten-mile ascent to the summit of the Cas- 
cades. Here we found a fearfully sticky adobe soil, rain- 
soaked from the previous night’s downpour. Then our 
troubles began. The horses began to ball up and slip; 

the wheels became solid revolving masses of mud that 
could. only be gotten rid of by the use of an axe. One 
after another of the passengers had to resort to riding 
Shanks’ mare, as the horses could barely pull the wagons 
with the baggage. We did not have to “walk and ca 
a rail,” but did have to carry sticks to punch the soil o 
the feet; otherwise there would: soon be a mass several 
pounds in weight hanging at the end of each leg. Qh, 
it was a picnic. 


Had it ‘been a fair day with good roads the drive 
would have been a delightful one, as from many poiats 
the views are very fine, as we found on our return trip. 
At about midday we reached the summit three hours be- 
hind time. Then bégan the descent on the eastern slope, 
which was rough, but free from adobe, until Dead i. 
dian Praiie was reached. Of course this name excited m 
interest, and I asked the driver to give me its origin * 
he could do so. Between energetic ruminations of his 
beloved Star, I finally got the following: 

In the ‘early days of the Rogue River settlement, a 
band'of Klamath Indians came over the Cascades on the 
route we were now traveling and raided ‘the farms of the 
settlers, driving off all the stock in the valley. The white 


men: organized a pursuing party with celerity 
they overtook the Gloves tlds and Se 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





turned with all their stock. They reported that the whole 
‘band, some thirteen in number, had quarreled over the 
division of the spoils and killed each other. off until 
there was but one survivor, and that this one had com- 
mitted suicide through lonesomeness, prestimably. 

There is an air of truth about: this little narrative that 
at once challenges.our entire belief. - 

At one point of our journey the clouds lift and the sun 
shines out, revealing Mount Pitt to the northward, rear- 
ing its beautiful pyramidal cone 10,000 feet into the air, 
covered with a thin mantle of dazzling new snow—a 
beautiful sight. inte 5 

About 3 P. M. we meached our dinner station, and 
after a fair meal and a change of horses resumed our 
journey, nearly four hours late. On we went again, 
through seemingly interminable stretches of gloomy 
fir forest, over a second summit some hundreds of feet 
higher than the last, then down its eastern slope, jolted 
and jarred by rocks and great protruding roots until 
aching bodies complained in every joint. 

About 7 P. M. we came to a break in the forest ‘called 
Lost Prairie, and. I am satisfied from its looks that the 
man that lost it never tried to find it again: Here at last 
the weather kept its promise of the day, and a heavy 
shower proved the wisdom of our Ashland purchases. 

In the gloaming we came to the Lake of the Woods, a 
lovely little get, set in unbroken forest, miles in extent. 
As this country has been made a Government reservation 
there is some hope of this lake remaining in a state of 
nature without the defilement wrought everywhere by the 
lumbermen. At present its waters are barren, although 
pure and cold, and eminently fitted to be the home of the 
gamy rainbow. I am sure that Oregon’s progressive 
sportsmen will not let it long remain in this condition. 

From this point. onward to our destination our road 
ran through a continuous forest for ten more weary 
miles. Night was now upon us and the darkness: under 
the thickly growing firs was a thing to be felt. The rocks 
and roots got to be still more in evidence, and the seat 
cushions got tired of being sat upon so long and ‘pre- 
sented many knobs and wrinkles that we had failed to 
note earlier in the day. Finally, just before we would 











JACKSNIPE AT HOME. 


shoodts, und I von’t gome here unless you varrents me 
veevty !” 

And away he went, regretted (?) by all. Adieu! Oh, 
das ich der oder deines gleichen, nie wieder sehen moge, 
aber jedenfals wird es wieder passieren. 

Tired and worn out, my friend and self went to bed 
that night, expecting a long, refreshing sleep. We were 
given a double-bedded room in the main building, the 
lower part of which consists of one large room, with 
what Uncle Lisha would call a “linter”’ kitchen, while 
the upper is divided into several sleeping rooms by thin 
board partitions. Consequently, whatever occurs in any 
part of the building is the common property of all within 


“Pardy!” he called to me; “oh, Pardy! Wake up and 
stop that noise!” - . 

“Confotind you!” I answered, “I ought-to get up and 
fire you.out of | this room for accusing me of such snoring 
as that. Did you ever know me. to do it in all these 
past years that we have camped together?” 

“No, I never did,” said he, “but you went to bed so 
very tired that I thought it possibly might be you. 
What will we do?”. 

“Hammer on the wall,” I answered, “and wake 
him up.” 

“T don’t like to do that,”.and he lay still for a mo- 
ment. ’ 

Presently he got out of bed and groped around the 
room a moment. in the dark, and a crash resounded 
throughout the. house that might have wakened the fish 
out in the lake. 

The snoring ceased, and B. got into bed again, but in 
two minutes it was worse than ever. 

“For God’s sake, what shall we do?” groaned he. And 
again he was advised to “hammer on the wall.” He 
arose a second time and groped around as before; then 
came another crash, followed by the rolling of some 
metallic substance over the bare floor, winding up with a 
clatter as it reached the wall. And the snorer only snored 
the louder, each blast of his bugle bearing a note of 
triumph. 

Thoroughly exasperated, B. struck the wall a few vig- 
orous blows, and “Hey! What? What?” ejaculated the 
wakened offendér, and we heard him turn over. Peace 
reigned! 

“Keep peace, upon your lives; 
He dies, that snores again. That’s what’s the matter!” 
—Shakespeare—with alterations. 


When we awoke the morning was well advanced,-and 
the songs of the birds and the call of the ducks from the 
marsh caught our sleepy senses. As we arose I asked, 
“What was it that you raised that infernal racket. with 
in the night?” 

Partner simply pointed under the bed to where a tin 
candlestick with a broken candle lay. 
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have died, the lights of Pelican Lodge. gleamed through 
the darkness, and we were saved. 

We received a friendly welcome from the,-proprietor 
and half a dozen guests, and a very bad supper, the 
French chef having “struck” that very evening. After 
supper my friend went out to look after our baggage 
and I retired to the general sitting room, which was 
done by simply moving to the other end of the apart- 
ment. I maintained a standing position (out of respect 
to the memory of the stage cushions) by the piano, smok- 
ing a cigar, when a descendent of Abraham, with a bay 
window extension, approached and addressed me. . His 
voice had been a dominant note in the chorus ever after 
our arrival, and from the tenor of his words.I learned 
that he was much disgruntled and was going to: leave 
the next morning. He spread his legs wide part;:stuck 
his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, and. his' cigar in 
one corner of his mouth, at an angle that endangered his 
eyebrow, and turned loose: 

“My tear sir, you have gome here for some shbort. 
Ha! Now, I tond’t vant you to be disabbointed, so I am 
going to gif you a bointer. De droudt are here, budt 
you gan’t gadch ’em! Yes, de droudt are here; you gan 
go oudt und see dousants of ’em, but dey ton’t vill pite. 
und you gan’t make ’em. I hafe peen here vife tays, und 
nefer got a droudt. It is not Crary’s [the proprietor] 
vauldt, it is de vauldt ov de tam railroadt. Dey advertise 
how many droudt are here and how pig dey are, und I 
kets oxcited. Dey dells me dat I kot to ket me some new 
dackle vor to holdt dose droudts, und I puys me a new 
teel vor vourteen tollars, unad a new line vor vour tollars 
und a halluf, und a kross of new vlies vor dree tollars 
und a halluf a tozen; altokedder aboudt seventy-vife or 
eighty tollars vert, undt, I nefer kets a tam droudt! To 
oo mit Belican Pay! I kets efen on somepoty vor 

is! 

“Well,” I answered, “I’m glad you forewarned me, so 
that I won’t get my sights too high. Still, if there are 
thousands of trout here, I think either my friend .or 
myself will be able to coax some of them to bite.” . 

“You mark vot I delis you, you von’t ket a tam droudt! 
De blace vos no’ koodt! I’m off vor home in te morning, 
und ven I kets pack I dells some of dose beoples dot I 
dond’t like bretty much dot dey must-be sure und gome 
ao I vandts somepoty pesites mine selluf to ket 
soldt.” 

And away he went.to vent his spleen on poor Crary. 
The next morning, just before the stage left. I heard 
his raucus voice again assailing the same individizal to the 
following effect: : 

“You say dot if I don’t gatch no droud, I-must gome 


up later. und shoodt. some tucks? ’ Now,tond’t ak wk 


unless you gan bromise dot I ketsiweesty {pirts “a tay: 


know yere | kan ko und ket dwendy-vive efery tay 1 E 


«s walls. .On being ushered into our apartment, the 
presence of mosquito nettings and numerous splotches 
@ blood on the white cloth lining on the walls bore an 
ominous look to me, who dread a mosquito worse than 
“Auld Clootie.” .We went to bed hoping for the best, 
drew the nettings around us, and sank quickly to sleep. 
In. the course of an hour or less I began to get uneasy 
and conscious of some disturbing sound, which gradually 
awakened me to the knowledge that some one in the 
house was snoring the shingles off the roof. It was 
exasperating to think of such an annoyance having to 
be borne throughout the night, when we were in such 
need of rest. Presently I could hear my ‘companion 
begin to get restless, and soon knew that he was awake 
$o. 
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We dressed and descended to breakfast, which, ow..ig 
to the defection of the cook, was worse, if worse could 
be, than the previous night’s meal. After being graveled 
by cold, muddy coffee, bread like a piece of wood pulp 
and hot cakes that would stretch out large enough to 
make a yacht’s spinaker without tearing, we went out to 
take a look at our surroundings. Seeing some inviting 
looking sleeping cabins on the hill back of the lodge, we 
at once tackled Crary for one of them that had been 
vacated that morning by some of the departing Hebrew 
contingent, and secured it. After the departure of the 
stage, Mr. Crary also left for Ashland, in search of a 
cook, having temporarily secured the services of the 
wife of a neighboring cattleman to serve in that capacity 
until his return. y friend and myself then engaged 
her husband to act as our boatman during out stay and 
went down to the boathouse and chose a boat for use 
during the same period. Then we moved our belongings 
tothe cottage, and after getting settled took a-stroll around 
the grounds. If poor Fred Mather had been with us he 
would never again have needed information about service 
berries. The hillsides were covered with the bushes, 
some of which were veritable trees 20 and 30 feet high 
and at this time of year were covered with purple ber- 
ries. There were thousands of small birds feeding upon 
the latter, the. majority of which were Gambel’s sparrows. 

As we looked toward the east, to the front, to the left, 
to the right, for miles, spread a great marsh, within which 
lay Pelican Bay and its several arms, or creeks, as they 
are locally termed. These are hidden from sight by the 
growth of willows that line the banks, excepting a bit 
of the head of Spring Creek, where the lodge stands. 

To the left the marsh was open back to the foot of 
the mountain, and as we strolled down toward it hundreds 
of birds arose, like to.a flock of blackbirds from newly 
plowed lands. B. said, “Snipe!” I said, “No!” I said 
so from the fact that there were such numbers of them 
and also for the reason. that some of them were alight- 
ing upon a log fence than inclosed a portion of the 
marsh. But as we approached closer, the fact that they 
were really snipe became apparent. Such a sight one 
seldom sees, and never, unless in their breeding grounds, 
such as this was. They sprang up from under our feet 
like flies from a molasses el. It was “scaipe! scaipet 
scaipe!” on every hand, and the whistle of their wings 
was like a strong wind in the tree tops. 

And all this within 200 yards of the lodge! It was al- 
most incredible.. I ran back for my camera, and on my 
return spoiled several plates trying to snap a number of 
the birds upon the ground. But the little rascals, when 
routed, became shy, and when they alighted, as they 
would do right under my nose, ald at once disappear 
in a cow track or other depression in the. s nan 
in as marvelous a manner as a flock of young ruffed 
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* gotta: Has oa ph: which I made here there were 

in thes te foreground, within 10 feet of the. 
- camera, five snipe when I snapped the shutter, and not 
one is visible! I can pick out three with a glass, but it 
is because I know where they.were at the time of taking 
the picture. They are all crouched in slight depressions, 
with:'their beaks straight-downward along their breasts, 
and their markings blend so closely with the marsh grass 
and other surroundings as to make them practically. in- 
visible—another of the wonderful protections given by 
nature to her children. On the following day I did 
succeed in getting a pretty good picture of one of these 
birds, which stood up honestly before the camera, and is 
herewith given. 

I backed into a growth of willows, arranged my 
camera, and B. and another guest stirred up the snipe 
and drove them to me. A dozen others are hidden in 
depressions all around him. The foreground is very 
dark, owing to the shade cast by the willows in which I 
was hidden, or some of them would be visible. The bird 
that shows was caught just as he alighted, and is pretty 
good for such a difficult subject. This is one of the great 
breeding grounds for snipe on the Pacific coast, and it 
is to be hoped that it will always be kept a part of the 
Government reservation, as it is now, and that, as now, 
it may always be protected by a live game warden. 

The morning was bright, but cool, with no breeze, and 
it was useless to go out after trout in such conditions; 
but as we wanted to look the ground over we took our 
rods along in case of accident, and called our boatman 
for a start. I will give a rough map of Pelican Bay, and 
its creeks, so’ that in alluding to certain localities the 
reader can follow understandingly. 

Spring Creek, at the head of which stands the lodge, 
has its origin in some monster springs, which boil up 
from its bed with great force and volume. The tem- 
perature of the water as it comes from the bottom is 
42 degrees Fahrenheit at all seasons of the year. The 
water is absolutely pure and clear, and most delicious to 
the palate. The creek averages about 125 yards in width 
and has an average depth of 5 feet. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of a mile in length. Not many trout were 
visible in it as we made our way down, though I had 
noticed hundreds of rises upon its surface earlier in the 
day. As we leave the creek and enter the bay, the whole 
extent of the latter is seen at a glance. On the north 
shore the mountain comes down to the water in gentle 
slopes, but in all other directions, excepting a small 
opening into the lake, the bay is inclosed by flat, marshy 
shores, fringed .with willows, tules, waukus, marsh grass 
and other. water-loving plants. As we advanced slowly 
along the tiorth shore we began to see trout lying in the 
clear water on all sides. Never before have I seen 
such a sight, and I have angled upon many waters in the 
course of nearly sixty years of life. In no spot in the 
bay is the water over 15 feet in depth, and the bottom is 
a light-colored volcanic mud, free from moss and nearly 
all other vegetable growth, so that by standing up in the 
boat ona calm day like.this the eye commands a wide 
circle, at least 150 zprda in diameter, within which radius 
every trout is visible, 

And such trout! They fairly took one’s breath away. 
Scarcely one of them was less than a pound in weight 
and hy io were Saas tat we dared not eee oom 
muc wont: igh. The st were not less t 
3% feet long, with a girth in fep ortion. They would 
swim ahead of the boat, leisurely, herding up into great 
droves, until some of them would get alarmed, when they 
would all shoot off in circles and fall in behind us again. 
We passed along the whole north shore in this way 
and up Short Creek for a mile or more, with the trout 
continually gathering and dispersing; then turned around 
and came back, pretty nearly over the same course, with 
the same experience. 

To say that we were excited at such a sight is to say 
but little. .We could not forbear casting, although we 
saw it. was useless.. It seemed incredible that among so 
many trout none were in the humor to bite. It was of 
no use—the fish darted away in alarm every time the fly 
struck the water. Brother Hough’s method of “annoy- 
ing” a trout may work in a place where they can’t get 
away from the fly, but in water like this it is ineffective. 

After a couple of hours’ rowing we returned home and 
sat down to whistle for a wind. 

“Blow winds, and crack your cheeks!” Thus quoted 


“Blow, good devil, and you'll get the cook!” was my 
petition. 

Neither adjuration had any effect, and the day passed 
in inaction til! the sun began to sink behind the crest of 
Mount Pitt, when our boatman said we might get a rise 
in the shade of the mountain on the north shore. 

As we rowed quietly down the creek a sound struck my 
ear to which it had been a stranger for twenty-five 
years, or ever since I left the East. It fixed me as mo- 
tionless as a dog at point and sent the blood hammering 
at my ears, as it used to do in youth. It was the booming 
drum of the ruffed grouse. Again and again did the 
Bump! bump! bump! Bump-bump-bump-ump-mp-p-p-p- 
p-p! roll out over the waters with the same old measured 
beat, and which seemed to come from all points of the 
compass at the same time. My friend had never heard 
the sound before, and I doubt that he heard it now, even 
after I called his attention to it. In his mind it waked 
no memories, but in mine, so keen was the delight that 
it brought to my heart my eyes brimmed over. Tlie 
wing of the unseen bird brushed the chords of memory, 
and the harmonies evoked ‘submerged my soul. 

Once more I was a care-free, happy boy, roaming the 
springtime Eastern forest. The delicious aroma of the 
maple sap was in my nostrils; my hands were full of May 
flowers; my feet rustled among the last year’s leaves, or 
crunched through the remaining patches of softened 
snow. The long roll of the red-headed woodpecker’s 
well-beaten drum resounded from his post on the dead 
limb of a hemlock. The “chip” of the junco and cheer- 
ful notes of the first song sparrow echoed in my ear. 
Suddenly, from the well-known old “drumming log,” 
came the Bump! bump! bump! of the wily old “drum- 
mer. 3 ; 

As the notes died into silence I winked my watery 
eyes. and looked around, and, behold! I was gazing on 
an O marsh, with a gloomy fir-covered mountain 
_ in the foreground and my native woods and youth, oh, 

90 faraway, Eee et 0 Gee, Gee 


“Tears, -idle;tears; I.know not what they mean; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 
: Rise. in the heart and gather.in the eyes, 
‘Im listening to this ruffed grouse’s eerie drum, 
Thinking of days bygone, not those to come,’ ”” 
Tennyson—with alterations to fit. 


We again skirted the north shore, casting all along it 
without ever a rise. B. got tired and put on a spoon 
and trolled, while I sat and looked on... Pretty soon he 


had a strike, and a fine 4-pound fish broke water 40 yards" 


away, which was safely netted after a game battle. Right 
there I fell from -grace and put ona spoon also, but fish 
as hard as I knew how I could not get a strike, while he 
landed. three more fine fish, weighing respectively 232, 3 
and 4 pounds. Discarding the spoon in disgust, I re- 
sumed casting, and presently a huge pair of jaws came up 
out of the shadows and engulfed the fly, and the fight 
was on. It was not so long nor so game a fight as 
many a 2-pound trout has given me, but the reason was 
dissovere-l after netting kim. He was hooked far down 
in the gills and was bleeding very freely, and according 
to my experience a fish hooked in this maner is always 
too much weakened to fight well. It weighed 6% pounds 
after our teturn to camp, by which time it had dried out 
considerably, and had lost weight, so that I call it a 7- 
pounder, though I may have to stretch it an ounce or 
two. 

The accompanying photograph gives a very poor rep- 
resentation of the trout and his captor; the background 
not showing the fish properly. It was a genuine rain- 
bow, 26% inches long, and had it not been that it was 
hooked in the manenr spoken of, it would have given a 
game fight. This was glory enough for one day, and we 
returned to eat our first well-cooked meal. In our cabin 
that night, with the mosquito netting draped closely 
over our beds, we slept the sleep of the just in peace and 
quietness. Only as I was dropping to sleep the voice of 
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THE FISHING GROUNDS. 


my friend broke the stillness of the night to the follow- 
ing effect: “I vant to gif you a bointer: dere vas droudt 
here, budt you gan’t gatch ’em!” 

The next day we found that we had “glutted the 
market” with our catch, as we brought in over 20 pounds 
ot fish, so we agreed that we must go slow and put back 
all fish under 4 pounds in weight. This seems an absurd 
statement to make, yet it is true, and such action is 
necessary in like conditions. We could not catch Ssh 
and have them wasted, and that -was what must happen if 
we had much luck and saved all we caught. There were 
but ten persons in camp and five of them were anglers. 
ail anxious for sport. Supposing that each one brought 
in but two fish daily, of an average weight of 2% pounds 
(which is small for these trout), what was to be done with 
them? No right-minded man will kill a noble fish, know- 
ing it must rot or be fed to the hogs. To one who has 
never been in such a locality as this (and I confess that 
I never was before), it would seem that the narrator of 
such a tale must be a monumental liar. Think of liberat- 
ing a 3%4-pound trout because he is too small to keep! 
Thousands of good anglers, better by far than I am, or 
ever was, never caught so large a fish. Yet, you must 
remember the conditions. This is a new country, hard 
to reach, and anglers are few. And, withal, this is an 
ideal habitat for growing large trout. There is the 
‘whole of the large Klamath Lake as a feeder, food is 
plentiful and no better water lies on the face of the 
globe than lies here. The whole bottom of the bay is 
studded with thousands of springs of nearly ice-cold 
water, which come bubbling up from the centers of the 
innumerable little miniature craters which dot its sands 
in all directions. Klamath Lake “blooms” or “works” 
every summer, and the trout that remain in it get un- 
healthy and unfit for food. Thousands run out of it at 
that season,,to live in the ptire waters of the bay and its 
tributary creeks; hence the size and number of its trout. 

We need not have worried about this day’s catch, how- 
ever, as only one came to hook, and that was captured by 

.. The evening turned cold and disagreeable, and when 
biting time came it was too chilly for fish to rise. As 
we were returning to camp, we were passed by a stern- 
wheel steamboat. making its lumbering way to the same 
destination. “Such a peculiar craft was probably never 
before built,.and may well be described. It was’a great. 
square, scow-shaped thing, built out. of hewed timbers and 
housed in with rough unpainted boards. Its motive 
power was the engine of an old steatn thresher. geared 
to one end of the stern wheel-By means of a chain. The 
other end of the wheel had twisted under the force of its 
work, and. had thus become a screw, which pulled the 
stern of the hoat around and tended to drive her in a 
circle. She had so little surplus steam that she was like 
the boat in Abe Lincoln’s story, “She would stop when 
the whist!» h'ew.” Whenever and wherever she ran out 
of fuel the captain would jam her nose into the bank, and 


himself and the whole crew (one boy) would go on shore 
and cut wood. Her tiller was a horizontal windlass, with 
four old wagon spokes driven into one end, for arms, and 
the tiller ropes: were of common hemp, running through. 
cleats without pulleys. Her pump was an old five-gallon 
oil can and rope operated over the side from the roof— 
beg pardon, ypper deck—and one joker said the boiler 
was filled by pouring water down the whistle pipe. This 
may have been untrue. 

A party of six new guests came by her; so a larger 
market for trout was promised, providing that they 
did not prove to be successful fishers. 

It rained that night, and in the morning the surround- 
ing mountains were covered with snow. We spent that 
day chiefly by the fireside, catching only two trout in 
the evening, which were taken byj my companion, and 
neither of which would weigh over 3% pounds, but 
which we kept, as the cook wanted fresh fish. The next 
morning opened fair and sunny, with a brisk, warm 
breeze blowing. We followed the east shore of the bay, 
casting as we went, and B. soon had a good trout hung, 
but as it was under the limit it was liberated. He soon 
had another, which fell in the same class, and was treated 
in the same manner. Then I had a strike, and there was 
a volcano out in the water, from the center of which there 
burst a scimitar of gold and silver, incrusted with rubies 
and diamonds. ’Twas a sight to gladden the heart of 
any man, no matter how blasé he might be. Back with 
a splash it went, and struck the water “a-runnin’.” Then 
ensued as fine.a twenty-minute battle as I ever had a 
fish put up against me. It tried every wile that a fish 
ever knew, leaping and shaking itself time and again. It 
had the line pretty nearly all out three times, and when 
it was finally checked on each rush would come charging 
straight for the boat like a streak of light. It finally 
came to the net, fighting to the last, and was safely 
landed in the boat. It measured 21. inches in length and 
weighed 5% pounds. It was one of the fattest and finest 
colored trout I ever caught, and was in prime condition. 
This one fight was well worth the time, cost and trouble 
of the whole trip. 

The wind went down, the bay became a mirror and the 
fishing ended. We rowed down to Crystal Creek, and 
my ‘companion caught a nice fish of 2% pounds on the 
spoon just as we entered its mouth. We went ashore on 
an old Indian camping ground to wait for a breeze, but 
the water remained perfectly calm, and we gave it up 
and returned to camp. In the evening we went out 
again, and caught several fish, all but one of which were 
under the regulation size, and were returned to the water. 

The next day was calm and hot again, but in the 
afternoon we rowed down to Crystal Creek, hoping for 
a little breeze later in the evening. It did not come, and 
we lay under the willows, watching the great trout leap 
tantalizingly after the passing insects till dusk. 

The sixth morning opened in the same discouraging 
manner, and we did not go out until evening, when we 
went up Short Creek and cast for some time in vain. 
We finally put on spoons and caught six, four of which 
were put back, 

The following day was to be our last upon these waters 
for the season, and we did want a favorable one. It came 
with a fine breeze, and we went out on the east shore, 
and for two-hours had regal sport. We brought in five 
trout. over the. stipulated-sizé; the largest of which was a 
trifle over 6 pounds. This one came to my hook, as it 
seemed that I had the luck to catch the largest fish, while 
my friend far outran me in numbers. 

On our return to Ashland my friend started out to call 
upon his lately made acquaintances in the dry goods 
line, and I went along to see that he did not stay out too 
late. In our travels we entered a sporting goods store 
and found an original character in the proprietor, P. W. 
Paulson. He had all kinds of curiosities in his shop from 
a framed war document of the Revolution, down to a 
Mauser rifle lately taken from a dead Filipino. Among 
the rest was one of the rarest curios I ever saw. It was 
a short section of an oak tree 8 inches in diameter in one 
direction, and 14 in another, being a part of the tree 
where an old fork had existed. irmly embedded in 
this, and with nothing but the projecting ends in sight, 
was one of a deer’s antlers. Probably the deer, in shed- 
ding time, had rubbed it off or caught it in the fork of 
the tree, where it had lodged and had slowly been in- 
corporated into the tree by the latter’s advancing growth 
and thus safely preserved from the attacks of rodents 
and the effects of moisture. 

The following day we returned home after one of the 
pleasantest outings we ever enjoyed, and with the fixed 
determination to go again the next season, and to re- 
main long enough to catch all the trout we wanted, and 
also to have the first week in September to spend among 
the ducks, snipe and grouse. 

And now, in conclusion, let an “old stager” give a word 
of advice to the young angler. Don’t think that it is all 
of fishing to catch fish. Should he once get imbued with 
that false notion, nearly all the joys of angling will be 
lost to him and he will become a mark for contempt 
among his brethren of the angle, even as was our He- 
braic friend of Pelican Bay. As good old John Dennys 
sang nearly three hundred years ago: ; 


“T count it better pleasure to behold 
The goodly compass of the lofty skie; 
And in the midst thereof, like burning gold, 
The flaming chariot of the world’s great eye; 
The watery clouds that in the ayre uprolled, 
With sundry kinds of painted colours. flie; 
And faire Aurora lifting up her head, 
Alt blushing rise from Tithonus’ bed. 
The lofty woods, the forrests wide and long; 
Adorned with leaves and branches fresh jand green, 
In whose cool bow’rs the birds with chaunting, song 
Do welcome with their quire the Summer’s, Queen. 


All these, and many more, of His creation, 
That made the heavens, the angler oft ddth see; 
And takes therein no little delectation 
To think how strange and wonderful they’ bee, 
Frameing thereof an inward contemplation, 
To set his thoughts on other fancies free; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is wrapt above the starry skie.” 


AREFAR. 
Aveyen, Cal. 
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New England Rods: 


Boston, April 21.—The ice is out of Sebago Lake, Me., 
and this opens the season for landlocked salmon fishing, 
although that is the first of the trout or salmon lakes to 
clear. The ice went out of the big bay on the 16th, and 
the whole lake was clear the next day. This, clearing Was 
eight days earlier than last year, when the ice went out 
the 24th. In 1808 it cleared April 19. Four of the mem- 
bers of the Sebago Club and invited guests left Boston 
Wednesday for Sebago. ‘In the party are Messrs. H. S. 
Fisher, W. T. Farley, W. Bs Saul and H. L. Chatman. 
They are to be gone till Monday, and expect great salmon 
fishing. A number of Portland fishermen will be on 
hand, and Lewiston and Auburn anglers have had their 
tackle ready for some time. It is altogether likely that 
Sebago will be thoroughly fished this year. . While the 
fishing is slow there the reward is great when one 
catches a salmon, Fish up to 8 and 10 pounds are com- 
mon, while landlocked salmon of over 30 pounds have 
been found there; probably the largest of the species in 
the world. Hence the name, Salmo sebago. It is a curious 
fact that the fish have been there for time immemorial. 
It is thought that the lake was once accessible to salmon 
from the sea, and that they may have been shut off from 
the salt water by some changes in the outlet, and hence 
become landlocked. 

Tf the clearing of Sebago is to be taken as an indication 
of the clearing of the Rangeleys and Moosehead, Maine 
fishing will be early. Moosehead cleared last year May 8 
and the Rangeleys the oth and roth. Eight days earlier 
than last year would be at a very early date in May, and 
much earlier than the average, which is not earlier than 
the rath or 13th at the Rangeleys and the oth or roth at 
Moosehead. All will depend on the weather; however. 
As warm weather as has been experienced for a couple of 
days would clear all these lakes by the first day of May. 

Several good strings of trout were brought up from the 
Cape Friday morning.’ These trout were not caught on 
Sunday, but on Patriots’ Day, when there is no:law 

against fishing. It is worth noting that the attempt to 
repeal the law against shooting and fishing on Sunday in 
this’ State is making no headway, but the Legislative 
Committee has ‘lately heard the argument of the two 
clergymen, one contending for the repeal of the bill, and 
the other as earnestly urging that the sanctity of the 
Sabbath be sustained. The clergyman urging the repeal 
of the special Sunday shooting and fishing law is termed 
a populist by his colleagues, but he believes that the Sun- 
day law carinot be enforced against the rich and in- 
fluential, and hence he would have no obstruction put in 
the way of the people who have to labor all the rest of 
the week. 

Spring shooting along the coast of Delaware has been 
indulged in by Boston sportsmen lately. Mr. Harry B. 
Moore and Dr. French, both great lovers of the rod and 
gun, have just returned from two weeks of snipe shooting 
near the Delaware Breakwater, at Milton, Del. They 
found snipe shooting all that could be asked. The beach, 
stretching for many miles, with intervening marshes, 
makes an ideal snipe ground. Mr. Moore says, however, 
that the hardest bird he ever attempted to bring to bag is 
the Wilson snipe. “He goes every way and quicker than 
lightning.” The hunters greatly enjoyed the outing, but 
say that one must be prepared to put up with local 
thriftlessness and neglect. Nature has done everything 
for thé country, but every hotel is afflicted with an old 
black mammy for cook. She does everything in the same 
old shiftless manner, and fried or done in hog grease. The 
finest sweet potatoes in the world are right at hand, but 
they taste altogether too much of rancid lard. While they 
were there the shad season was on, and they enjoyed the 
shad fishing. Some beautiful roe shad were taken, and 
sold six for $1. Mr. Moore sent some of them to his 
friends here, in the vicinity of Boston. They had one or 
two cooked fresh from the water, but alas! they were fried 
in the same hog’s fat. Hunters who visit that part of the 
country may expect to live on the fat of the land, but not 
the bounties that nature has provided. 

Boston, April 23.—At this writing the ice still lingers in 
Winnepesaukee, Sun2pee, Newfound and the other New 
Hampshire trout and salmon iakes. Lake Auburn, Me., 
is not yet reported clear, though the departure of the ice 
is hourly expected. Other Maine waters may be late, 
although Sebago cleared eight days earlier than last year. 
It is suggested that the nearness of Sebago to the sea 
caused the relatively earlier clearing, compared with other 
New England waters, the winter having been light at the 
seaboard, but exceedingly. severe a few hundred miles 
inland, Neither is Cobbosseecontee nor Winthrop Lake 
clear of ice. Still, the weather has actually been hot 
for three or four days, and such weather continued will 
greatly hasten the opening of the fishing season. A great 
deal of interest centers about the clearing of the Rangeleys 
and Moosehead. For the edification of the readers of the 
Forest AND Stream the annual departure of the ice from 
the Rangeleys may. be noted for the past eighteen years. 
The nares are copied from Forest aNp StrEAM files: 

In 1882 they cleared May 12; 1883, May 14; 1884, May 
13; 1885, May 15; 1886, May 3; 1887, May 16; 1888, May 
21, 1889, April 30; 1800, May 9; 1891, May 10; 1892. May 
4; 1893, May 20; 1894, May 2;.1895, May 7; 1896, May 9; 
1897, May 12; 1808, May 1; 1899, May 9.. Moosehead is 
pretty sure to be clear about a couple of. days before the 
Rangeleys 

Some of the Boston fishermen made the best of the roth. 
Patriots’ Day. The weather was fine and warm, and good 
strings of trout would have, been made but for too much 

snow water. A party of four went on the night train 
Wednesday, and were early at a brook not far from 
Biddeford, Me. They got no trout. The streams were 
swollen to full banks and very roily. Mr. J. H. Jones, 
with Mrs, Jones and “the boy,” who is to be a fisherman, 
went up to a camp some ‘of the marketmen own on the 
Concord River, The water. was high, besides it was next 
te impossible to get shiners: for pickerel -bait- They got 
no fish, but did catch a monster turtle weighing 30 pounds. 
Mr. Wesley C. Hemmenway and his son fished a stream 
very near the city of Nashua. N. H., only a part of the 
day. Mr. Hemmenway got six good trout and the son 
three, besides throwing back a good many small ones. A 
lover of good tackle himself. Mr. Hemmenway delights 
in making presents to his fishing friends of old, worn-out 
hooks and bits of string. These he will put in some con- 


spicuous place, labeled “His outfit,” “His tackle,” or some 
other catch words. The night after his fishing on Patriots’ 
Day he received by mail a hook and line. ¢ hook was 
one made for a peculiar purpose ; not a hairpin, but useful 
to hang paper on; the line, a piece of ing twine. The 
whole was labeled “Your tackle.” He thinks -he knows 
where it came from. Mr. G. A. Valentine, with some 
friends, fished a stream in Connecticut, not far from 
Bridgeport, the other day. The weather was fine and the 
water clear. Asked how many trout, they only answWered, 
“The brook was fine; nice holes; clear, rocky bottom. We 
had a nice lunch on the shore. We got home er. 
PECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Trout. 


Cuicaco, Ill., April 21.—Mr. Edward G. Taylor, of 
the “Taylor system,” came in this morning to see if I 
was going up to the Prairie River this spring to have a 
try for some of the trout we left there last year. I expect 
I am, or at least I said I was. Nothing like making prom- 
ises to yourself and friends, you know. 

The Brulé is tipped to be good this year on points 
accessible from Lake Vieux Desert. Guides there say 
they get big ones—2 and 3 nounds. 

Mr. Fred Peet, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, is 
getting ready to head a party to the Pére Marquette, in 
Michigan, about May 11. He wanted to know if I was 
going along, and I told him of course I was. I can just 
as well promise him as anybody else. It ought to be 
good over there, too, this spring. 

As yet none of our anglers have been out for trout. It 
is still too early and too cold in our trout country. The 
first week in May is early enough for Wisconsin, though 
the law is off April 15. The two weeks in the middle 
of May are the best. May 1 is opening day in Michigan, 
and that is usually late enough there to mean fair sport. 








The bass are running now at Cedar Lake, the earliest 
of our bass waters about Chicago. Some more fisher- 
men are going down to try Cedar Lake to-morrow. It 
is too early. Give the bass a chance to spawn. 


Speariog. 

The run of bass on the spawning grounds has begun 
on Minnetonka and White Bear lakes, near Minneapolis, 
Minn. Deputies have made several arrests on White 
Bear of spearers who could not resist the temptation to 
go out jacking for bass. Andrew Esklund, a foreign 
born citizen, who thinks this ought to be the land of 
the free, was fined $10 for being too fluent with the 
spear. Otto and John Johnson, of the same locality, 
wére also fined for spearing, or getting ready to spear. 

In Wisconsin a great many violations of the law are 
reported by men detected spearing. Fox Lake. Wis., 
has been afflicted by these gentry. What with the bait 
casters who go out on the spawning beds and spearers 
who do the same thing, the wonder is that our bass sup- 
ply holds out even as well as it does. 

Swat the setting hen. Soak her in the neck. She has 
no business to be setting. A bas the hen, as, we say in 
Chicago. Down with her. Let no hen guilty Of setting, 
be she bass or wame bird, be allowed to escape. 


Fish Maps. 


Agent Beutner, of the Minnesota Fish and Game Com- 
mission, has prepared a good set of charts showing the 
districts in that State where different varieties of fish 
may be found in greatest abundance. He is prepared 
to tell an angler where to go for trout. for bass, for 
muscallunge. etc.. and will furnish this information to 
inquirers. His charts are prepared after long labor by 
the deputy wardens, and he thinks them reliable. 


Improvement io Fly-Fishing. 


I believe we are coming to a day of improvement in 
our American fly-fishing methods—that is to say, im- 
provement over the old-time cast-down-stream-and-drag- 
it-across-the-way, which sometimes takes trout, and which 
is the usual form in which fly-casting is precticed by the 
average man. I am sometimes amused by the com- 
ments which appear now and then on the “Taylor sys- 
tem,” which is really only an independent discovery, with 
local variations and improvements of the old dry fly art. 
Some men have known all about’ it for years; others 
pooh-pooh at-it. Some can’t work it, and others think 
no one else ever did. Yet those who read of it, even 
those, methinks, who know all about it and have fished 
that way for years, none the less go out and try it a little 
in secret. his is improvement. It is not enough to 
slam a fly on the water and rag it through after any fash- 
ion, trusting to innecence on the part of trout to yield 
a basket to the angler. As our streams become more 
fished, we need more: and more skill, and it seems that 
in due time we shall..have it. 

For instance, I hear again from Mr. J. O. Averill, the 
fly-fisher from Japan, .whose very able article on Japan- 
ese fly-fishing was printed in these columns more than 
a year ago. ‘ir. Averill has.come back to New York to 
live, and he writes me as below this week: $ 

“T am sending you.a ‘fly’ made on the Japanese prin- 
ciple by Farlow, of London, to -my_ order. found this 
most taking when worked in the ‘live insect’ style. Its 
bushy hackle and cork body give it excellent flotation, 
and it resembles an insect of our. Japanese streams very 
closely in. color; but also, I believe, presents about the 
average color effect of numerous insects about most 
streams. I wish you would give this fly a trial when you 
go off on your next fishing trip. Use it in the “Taylor 
system’ and I,think you'll find it taking. : 

“I have been able thus. far since my return to this 
country to get only: ‘the next best,’ viz., reading about 
sport and planning expeditions. for the future. I have 
made several (mental). trips with you and done great 
execution with my Japanese ‘snaggling.’ Perhaps some 
day this dream will come true. 

“T ache at this season to be off to the streams. It is 
the ‘old spring fret’ of the Anglo-Saxon when the ‘red 

‘ods’ call. - I -wish-I.could be off with you to some 

fichigan stream; but never mind, T’ll read about it.” 

One. of these days Mr. Averill and Mr, Taylor must 





meet and have it out about the ‘systems.’ As to a trip 


on the Michigan waters, I shall be very happy to prom- 
ise Mr. Averill to go. 


Capt. Jas. W. Steele, late of the army, and an old-time 
Westerner, who has had his eyes and his wits about him 
in his wanderings (he is a Chicago man now, by the 
way). has written the text of the beautiful booklet put out 
bv the Burlington road, which is entitled “Colorado.” 
Many books might be written on this delightful theme, 
but we may imagine none could be more truthful and 
graceful than this; bv a keen lover of the mountains and 
streams. Not all railroad literature is of much account, 
but this is good. 

E. Hoven. 

300 Boyce Burtp1Nne, Chicago, Ill. 


Trout Ponds. 


{We here give a chapter from the trout breeding section of 
“Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water,” by Fred Mather.] 


Ponds. 


Tue first thing to be considered is the intention of 
the owner and what he wishes to do with his pond or 
ponds. He may want as large a pond as ‘possible in 
which trout will feed themselves and afford him fish- 
ing for himself and friends, or to market some trout 
each spring. He may wish to have a hatchery and 
rearing ponds to stock his main pond with, or to have 
a series of ponds in which to grow trout on artificial 
food. 

There are several ways in which trout may be culti- 
vated, dependent upon the extent and character of the’ 
water and the inclination of the owner as to the amount 
of time he cares to devote to it, and the expense which 
he is willing to incur in beginning, which, as in most 
other affairs, bears some relation to the prospective re- 
sults. With proper facilities, intelligent fishculture. will 
prove as remunerative as any ‘of the minor industries of 
the farm, such as bee and poultry keeping, but it is only 
very rare and exceptional places where it can be made 
a separate and distinct business which would warrant a 
person in devoting his whole time to it. 

Where the spring rises upon a farm and flows some 
distance through it, with some fall and space to make 
ponds, the conditions are most favorable. It is very 
difficult to give directions for making trout ponds 
which will be applicable to all places, but it is safe to 
say that the very worst location and form for them is 
in a ravine where they are made by a series of dams 
thrown across. Such an arrangement is sure to come 
to grief, sooner or later, and if the dams are so strongly 
made as to resist an unusual flood from suddenly melted 
snow, or heavy rains, then the leaves and other riff- 
raft will clog the screens until the increased pressure 
carries them away and the fish have a chance to escape. 
The smaller the trout the more difficult it is to confine 
them, not only on- account of their ability to escape 
through a small opening, but in consequence of their 
desire to continually seek that opening—a desire which 
is intense during their first year of life. but which de- 
creases until it is so much diminished that large fish of 
say three-quarters of a pound can hardly be driven from 
deep water. \ 1 : 

If only one pond is contemplated in which the fish 
are to be placed to seek their own food and care 
themselves, then it may be made as large as the stream 
which supplies it will admit of—that it, is must not be 
so large that the water will get above 70 degrees Fahr., in 
the bottom of the pond. Depth will give coolness, or if 
there are springs in the bottom the fish will congregate 
there at the hottest times, while the warmer water at 
the surface and shallow edge is favorable for the produc- 
tion of insect life for their food. The stream above 
can be covered with gravel as a spawning ground, and 
the young will have a chance to escape being devoured 
by the larger fish by keeping in the shallows. 

A _ pond of this kind was made at West Bloomfield, 
N. Y., on the farm of Mr, Stephen H. Ainsworth, a 
gentleman who was among the first to engage in trout 
culture in New York, beginning about the year 1858 
He had a marshy spot of ground, formed by many 
small springs, whose united currents in the dryest times 
made a stream scarcely larger than a lead pencil; and 
digging this out he made a pond 50 x 100 feet, which 
was 16 feet deep, and covered over, where he raised 
many fish under great difficulties. In a dry season the 
supply barely equaled the evaporation, and no water 
passed from the pond; and on several occasions he lost 
his largest fish from the heat, until, in the year 1871, 
he removed the trout and substituted black bass. Yet 
he had accomplished enough to be an authority upon 
trout culture in that day, and is now quoted to show 
what can be done with little means, although I should 
never advise any one with only his facilities to make 
an attempt at trout raising. And the point to which at- 
tention should be directed is the ratio of depth to surface 
in his pond; if he had exposed more surface to the 
weather, or made his pond less deep, he probably would 
never have kept a trout through first summer. In 
cases of a rise in the temperature the large fish are the 
first to suffer, 





Large Single Ponds. 


It is difficult to give directions which will be suitable 
for all places, but I will repeat that a dam in a ravine 
is the worst form. In such a place it seems better to 
make a small dam, and lead the water from it into ponds 
at the side of the ravine, and Jet the fi down the . 
old channel. own ponds, at Honeoye Falls, Monroe 
county, New York, were .; in a piece of low, flat 
land, with a plow and road scraper, using the earth, 


avel, etc., taken out to fill up around -th ds. 
Afterward were finished with pick and shovel! and a 
dry stone was laid around them merely to hold the 


banks, but they were small, only 60 by 15 feet and 

deep. The first one-built was laid in cement, cat = 
no better than the others. In some places there is muck 
enough to pay for the digging in manure; but if the water 
can be poe. such ponds are not expensive. Here is 
the cost of one of mine of the dimensions above given: 
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Two men atid team two days..............:..0+. $10. 





0.00 
One man with shovel two days...... Wdtaticeese ee 
Team and man hauling stone three days......... 10.50 
May laying wall three days..........+.-..+00++ 4-50 
SCTOEM DOREB ar oe ccc ccrscrcccesesccccscccens Foyt tie 
Man on day ditching...................- at 1.50 

EMITS zion o tive khan < Ceo hn comniee wa $32.50 


The cost of stone was not added, as there was a quarry 
on the farm. 

Naturally sloped banks of soil, sodded to below the 
water’s edge, are best for all ponds over 100 by 200 feet, 
but surface water must be kept out. All ponds of the 
size named I call “large,” because when we come to 
consider the “small ponds” of the professional fish- 
culturist it will be found that they are so narrow. that 
every fish in them may be seen at all times. 

The single large pond can only be worked to its greatest 
capacity by having a hatchery, taking and hatching the 
eggs, rearing yearlings and turning them out in the foi- 
lowing spring after the water has been drained off and 
all trout of the previous year taken out, thus raising 
and marketing two-year-old trout each year, and a trout 
above that age is worth no more than any other fish, in 
market. See chapter on “Marketable Trout.” All trout 
ponds should be drawn down once a year, or the trout will 
have a muddy flavor from decaying vegetation. 

The bottom of the pond should be flat, if not level, and 
the fish should be removed with a net, instead of drain- 
ing off the water to take them out. One of my mistakes 
will illustrate this: An original idea, one of those which 
so often come out of the little end of the horn, was to 
have a drain-pipe at the bottom of the pond stopped with 
a plug, and then make a deeper place in the center, so that 
when the water was drawn off the fish. would be all there 
ready to be dipped out with a hand or scoop net. What 
could be more handy? An improvement! After being in 
use three years it became necessary to take out the large 
trout and transfer them to another pond, and the water 
was drawn off. When about a foot was left the fish 
began to get alarmed and rush around, stirring up the 
water, which had appeared like crystal, until the motion 
of the fish could be seen, and when drawn down as low 
as possible they naturally gathered in the pit, where they 
were dipped into tubs of clean water by a man in rubber 
boots. hile’in the pit they began to shown signs of dis- 
tress by keeping their noses out of the water, and the 
man who was dipping them said: “It smells like gun- 
powder.” Then another idea, not original, dawned: the 
fish were being asphyxiated by the foul gas or sulphureted 
hydrogen !: 

The sluice at the inlet was opened, but too late. Out 
of the 2,500 fine breeding fish, only thirty-nine were 
saved; they died even after being placed in fresh water 
while still Greathing. and an expensive lesson in the dear 
school of experience was learned. I had seen the South- 
ern darkies muddy ponds when collecting specimens for 
me, and knew that this gas, which lies at the bottom of 
all waters in which there is anything to decay, was a 
deadly poison if stirred, but the thought never occurred 
that the fish would do their own ‘“‘muddying,” as the 
darkies called it. 

This experiment shows another fact: fish which feel 
secure in from 3 to 4 feet of water, and show no alarm 
at persons walking at the edge of the pond, and which 
will come readily to the surface to feed in your presence, 
or éven take food from your hand, will,in water of not over 
a foot in depth, be as timid as wild fish just taken 
from the brook. This sense of security is gone; hence it 
is better to take them with a net large enough to sweep 
the pond. It also shows what a little oversight or false 
reckoning may do toward sweeping away the results of 
expenditure and labor. In fact, there is none among our 
domestic animals more difficult to manage, for the begin- 
ner, than trout, if they may be allowed to be domesticated ; 
and their tendency to go astray is excelled by the element 
in which they live, which is notorious for having a way 
of its own, which is never our way, and for seeking it 
at all times; hence in trout culture the great difficulties to 
be overcome are, to confine the water so that it is secure 
under extraordinary strains of flood and accident and to 
confine the fish—the latter being hardly as difficult as the 
former. 

If the owner does not care to go into'the business of 
hatching trout for a succession, as described, he should 
provide good spawning places such as are mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, and see that nothing molests 
the spawning beds in winter. In this way he may get 
a few trout which escape the old ones, which will keep 
them from becoming too plenty. 


Ponds in a Sertes. 


In making a series of ponds in which fish of different 
sizes are to be kept and fed a different system is pur- 
sued, the ponds being miade small, in order that the water 
may be changed quickly, and so sustain more fish, and the 
stock ‘can be seen and its conditien known at all times. 
Such ponds may be 50 to 60 feet long by 10 to 12 wide 
and 4 to 6 deep, with sides of clay, if that is the material 
dug through; stone, or wood. A spawning race should 
be made at the u end, 20 to 30 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
the bottom sloping from 1 to 2 feet where it enters the 
pond; this will give the pond a shape like a long-necked 


€. 

There should be a fall of at least 6 inches from the 
pond above into the spawning race, more if the lay of 
the land ‘will permit, in order to aerate the water. For 
need of this see chapter on “Transportation of Fish.” 

The raceway should be covered with gravel at all 
times; for if the fish are not well, or are troubled with 
parasites, they resort to swift water and gravel bot- 
toms to rub their sides and clean themselves. This 
gravel should be from half an inch to an inch or more 
in diameter. 

In facing the pond with boards the pressure of the 
earth must be provided for, or the sides will soon fall 
in, or at least become badly bulged. To prevent this, 
lay timbers on the bottom and frame the uprights into 
them; nail the boards on the outside of the uprights. 
which should extend above the ground and be braced 
apart by joists ‘across the pond a foot or more 
above water. Rees: these will spring in time -if not 
kept stiff. Ponds well built require but little work to 
keep them in order—an occasional stopping of muskrat 
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_ keep roots from the joints of drain tile. 


cc pressure, 


or of crawfish holes, and in the spring to repair dam- 

e from frost, if any, or to patch up a bank or wall. 
There are hard soils where neither wood nor stone is 
needed (except dn the spawning races, whose sides 
should be vertical), but may be made at a slope more or 
less inclined. Willows planted near the pond are valu- 
able as shade trees, or floats of boards may be of use in 
keeping the water cool, besides being. a sort of protection 
from the little kingfisher. 

Perhaps an account of the way I made the ponds for 
the New York State hatchery at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, will be-of interest, for they involved great 
labor. I took charge on Jan. 1, 1883, and started 
work. An old building was used to hatch eggs ob- 
tained elsewhere, and there was a spring reservoir some 
300 feet long by 20 wide, which had been made to turn 
a turbine wheel in the old building. This reservoir 
was high enough to bring water into troughs on the 
floor a the second story, from where it went to the 
floor below and was again used. Some holes in swampy 
land below had been intended for trout ponds, but they 
were covered with water from the harbor at high tide 
and geese swam up to the hatchery. c 

The north side of the island is hilly, some hills being 
200 feet above tide, and they are glacial drifts, sand, 


clay, gravel, etc., plowed out from the mainland by the 
ice. uch a hill was within 500 feet, and I filled the 
old holes with sand, leveling the swamp. Then 


“ponds” were staked out and left as the sand was 
dumped around them, on the principle that the Irish- 
man said cannon were made; said he: “They take a 
long hole and pour brass around it.” So we made 
ponds. These were temporary ponds, merely for use 
until the State could afford better, and the raceways 
were made of the cheapest hemlock boards. 

In 1887 there was an appropriation for a new hatch- 
ery made at the insistence of Commissioner Blackford, 
and I planned to, put it as high as the inflow from the 
reservoir would bear, as the water went from the hatch- 
ery to the ponds, and when it was up high we could 
control it. When the ground was staked out for the 
building the northwest corner was thirteen feet in the air. 
It looked queer, but the levels were correct.. The founda- 
tion was built and I filled the grounds until there. was 
no queer look about it. The old ponds were filled and new 
ones of sand built with their bottoms where the old sur- 
face was. 

For a time it was dangerous to step near a pond, but it 
settled hard. Walks and flower-beds were laid out and 
a road made east of the ponds, which is as solid to- 
day as can be. The sand holds water well. The carting 
of sand and gravel cost the State much money, but 
it is worth it. It is the most important hatchery in 
the State of New York to-day. I established the culture 
of smelts, lobsters and tomcods there, and if Mr. 
Blackford had not been removed from the Commis- 
sion for political reasons, I would have made a park 
of the place and have gone on with experiments in 
hatching oysters and clams. But a change of adminis- 
tration led to my discharge, and to-day a great un- 
sightly ice-house stands in the center of what was to be 
my “park,” and there is a stable where a “conserva- 
tory” for water plants and the breeding of fresh-water 
crustaceans and insects was planned; and my dream of 
a trout park and all its adjuncts is over. Blessed be 
the small-souled politicians, for they will never develop 
into anything greater! 


Deains, 


If the lay of the land permits it, there should be some 
way of lowering the’ water in order to clean the pond. 
If the pond is dug in the soil there should be a drain- 
pipe put in, and this, if of wood, may be stopped by a 
plug. But a plug is difficult to get out when the water 
is several feet deep; a box on the inner end with a 
sliding gate which can be lifted by a hook fitting into a 
hole is better. Do not plug the lower end of the pipe 
and leave the upper end open or you have a harbor for 
eels, water snakes, or at least a hiding place for a large 
cannibal trout, for a trout of that kind prefers solitude. 
If the drain is a square box-trunk it may be turned up 
at a right angle and used as an overflow stand-pipe, if 
the water is not required to be kept up for any reason. 
In this case make a sliding groove for the dams, which 

nay be lifted one by one, and are kept down by pins or 
wedges at the top. 

Tile pipe are not good for drains. I have laid them 
and relaid them many times, cementing them most care- 
fully and then reinforced the joints with another coat- 
ing of cement, but tree roots would force their way in 

. somehow and either fill the pipe or break it. At Cold 
Spring Harbor, New York, I piped a spring from an 
upper level in 6-inch tile pipe, and it filled up with 
roots. In one case the root of a locust tree had found 
an entrance, and while only as thick as a sheet of letter 
paper and half an inch wide where it went in, we took 
out 37 feet of branching, matted roots, which nearly 
filled the pipe. Then I had the pipe relaid with extra 
care, but to no purpose; the roots would have’ water 
and knew how to'get it, even where there was no leak. 
Here is a chance for a question about the habits of 
tree roots in their search for water; but having fought 
this “instinct” of roots for many years, I have given up 
trying to solve the riddle. ° 

Remembering these things, when we obtained an- 
other spring to bring down, I bought 4-inch iron “soil 
pipe,” caulked the collars with oakum and then ran 
lead around on the oakum. After this the lead was 
caulked, and the pipe will carry water for a century 
without interference from roots. This method, and pump 
logs, are the only means I know of fo convey water under- 
ground without interference ftom roots, if there are trees 
near. A willow or a locust will send roots a. hundred 
yards for water, if it is there, while. on the other side of 
the tree the roots might not extend 50 feet. 

It is said that iron-filings mixed with cement will 

1 i the E Having no ex- 

perience with this; it is mentioned without comment. 


Dams. 


These cannot be too carefuly made to contend with 
leakage, muskrats. crawfish, frost and other 
are ever working to help water get to the 


lowest possible point. The following is from a news- 

t which came after this chapter was begun: 

unpA, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1899:—Miller’s Dam went out 
this morning. The washout, which resulted from un- 
dermining: by muskrats, entails heavy loss to mill own- 
ers who have utilized the. water., The disaster occurred 
at a time when the valuable ice crop was nearly ready to 
harvest. In building.a dam, whether of earth, stone, 
logs or a combination of any or all of these materials, 
the greatest care must be taken to lay the foundation so 
deep that no trickle of water excavation, of muskrat or 
crawfish can go under it, and at the sides the dam should 
extend so far as to prevent such mishaps. 

So much depends upon the nature of the ground. and 
the materials to be used that it is impossible to go fur- 
ther into the construction of dams than.to say: Make 
them about twice as strong as you think they need be 
and—then make them a little stronger. 


Screens for Ponds. 


Screens should be made at least ten times larger than 
the space required for the water. For instance, if the 
flow will pass through a hole 6 inches square, the 
screen should be at the least calculation 19 inches each 
way, giving 361 square inches, which will allow for 
some portions of it to become clogged, and yet pass 
the water through easily; this also diminishes the 
chance of stoppage by its slower flow. A good form 
for a small outlet is a trough, say 6 feet long by 2 
feet wide and 20 inches deep, with a dam near the 
lower end about 15 inches high. When the screens 
are placed in this, above the dam, slanting the top down 
stream at an angle of 45 degrees, it gives a good screen 
surface, the dam being placed at the height at which 
the water is to stand in the pond and the screen made to 
slide between slats. Great care must be taken in setting 
such a trough. if in earth, that the water does not work 
around and under it, or that frost does not lift it out of 
place; the former may be provided for by wide flanges, 
which make a sort of bulkhead and obstruct the direct 
passage of crawfish, earthworms or other borers, which, 
by starting a small leak, will soon cause a large one 
before its presence is suspected. To guard against up- 
heaval by frost, in a climate where the brook trout love 
to dwell,-is a more difficult matter; but my own experi- 
ence on this point leads to a preference for light soils 
for tamping around the outlet box, instead of clay, 
which I first used on account of its resistance to water, 
but afterward abandoned, after a winter’s fight with 
frost, in favor of a sandy, gravelly soil which was fotind 
to serve the purpose as well, as far as the frost was con- 
cerned, but which afforded excellent digging for the 
crawfish (fresh-water lobster) with which the stream 
was infested, and whose tunnels, once made in clay, 
never by any chance closed up; and, knowing their dis- 
like to work in either sawdust or tanbark, a space of 
about a foot was filled with these materials so that there 
was a barrier running around the box, backed in front 
and rear by soil which was thought to be the least affected 
by frost. 

The screens should be made with as’ large spaces be- 
tween the slats or wires as the size of the fish demands, 
and it will be found convenient to have the outlet boxes 
of the different ponds and the frames all of one size, so 
as to be readily interchangeable. The wires or slats for 
the fish of half a pound and over may have a half-inch 
space between them, and for this purpose well galva- 
nized iron wire is best, or, if not convenient, a screen can 
be made of planed lath, set edgeways; while for year- 
lings well-tarred wire cloth of four wires to the inch is 
necessary, and for the fry during the first months at 
least fourteen wires to the inch. Screens for the inlets 
are best placed perpendicularly, in order that no trout 
may lie under them and shoot up stream when the 
screen is raised. The disposition of water to find its 
own way, and that way being always different from our 
way, combined with the disposition of trout, in their 
younger days, to prefer any location rather than that 
which we have provided for them, renders the subject 
of screens and appliances for confining them a very im- 
portant one to the fishculturist, and one liable to defeat 
all his calculations and waste all his time, labor and 
money, if not properly considered. I have kept sharks 
and whales in confinement, and have seen the wildest of 
beasts and birds so kept, but of all animals that man 
confines there is none so uncertain to be found in the 
morning, where it was apparently so secure the night 
before, as a brook trout of an inch and a half long. It 
is an impossibility to confine them in a stream, and very 
difficult in a pond, as a crack or worm hole in a board. 
or in the earth or masonry, will be found by a hundred - 
little eyes, ‘and its size tested by half as many heads; 
and if water flows through it, they are very apt to follow, 
no matter where it may lead, nor whether return’ is 
possible. The instinct of a trout impels it to jump at a 
fall or in going up stream, hence provision must ‘be 
made to stop them from leaping over the inlet ‘sereén by 
a projecting board or other device, more éially in 
the fall of the year, when they wish to a to the 
upper waters to seek suitable places for spawn 

If the fry are kept for the first nine months 
in “rearing -boxes,” it is not so hard to confine as 
it is in the outdoor ponds, where the woodwork has’to 
be fitted into the earth; and this system has its ‘advan- 
tages, which are security of confinement, compactness, 
the éase with which they can be inspected and the latger 
ones removed from their weaker brethren, and the pro- 
tection from bird, beast, reptile and insect enemies to 
which their relatives in the outdoor pond are exposed. 
To counterbalance these advantages, we have in the 
reating boxes more care’ and labor, and less satural 
food. Still, if the labor can be given, it is the surest 
way, for the first three months at least, after which time 
they are better able to stand the exposure of ‘outdoor 
ponds and avoid their enemies, which decrease in numbers 
with increasing’ size. 

There is always one fence in summer tim~ which de- 
tains the trout more effectually than anv screen. This 
is the stream of warm water w' the trout brook empties 
into, and, although they may ‘seek its depth for ‘food 
in winter after’ running down off ‘the -spawnirig : beds. 
the first hint ‘of a rising temperature sends’them back to 







" the ‘cooler: spring 


‘waters. ‘ 
A good self-cleaning screen for large trout is a re- 







884 
volving cylinder of wire cloth. Make disks of 18 inche 
with four strips to stiffen the cylinder cover 
with No. 2 wire cloth, Run an axle through it and set 
it so that it will revolve in the current, wi 
of water to turn it; i. e., set it in water to 
A half inch below the cylinder set a board 
its center, and all leaves and fine trash will 
out clogging. This can be made to fit a tr 


A coarse screen should be placed in front of i 
sticks, 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Feeding Fish. 


Mr. G. H. Richards, of Boston, sends me a letter from 
which I make the following extract: “I appreciated some 
remarks which you made in your ‘Angling Notes’ in 
Forest AND STREAM some little time ago as to the prog- 
ress in fishculture abroad compared with that in this 
country. I acted long ago on some hints received 
through you, partly from Mr. Von Scheidlin’s communi- 
cation, which you lent me, and from other sources. As 
a result, I have entirely avoided liver, horse and meat in 
general in feeding the fish raised from a small hatchery 
which we run for stocking some club waters. The differ- 
ence in the appearance of our fish compared with those 
of the ordinary fishculturist is very marked. We turn out 
most of them as fingerlings, but a few yearlings, which 
we kept over until last fall, had all the brilliancy of wild 
fish in the spawning season. We have some European 
sea trout eggs now hatching, and I hope in a few years 
to know whether they will run to the sea and return to 
the same streams in this country, as they do abroad.” 

The Von Scheidlin method of feeding fish, particularly 
trout, is to feed them natural food, bred for the purpose, 
and the inventor of the method has written me some 
wonderful accounts of the success he has met with. In 
fact, it is so wonderful we can scarcely comprehend it. 
The method is a secret one, and I have already referred 
to it in this journal so far as I was able to do so, as Mr. 
Von Scheidlin, an Austrian civil engineer, and his part- 
ner, Mr. Rakus, a fish breeder, desire to sell the secret 
of their method of fish feeding, which is, in brief, to breed 
natural foods in. certain proportions—different foods at 
different ages of the fish—to produce with one propor- 
tion fat and with another proportion muscle. When J 
say that Mr. Von Scheidlin has told me that by his sys- 
tem of feeding he has reared trout that at twelve months 
of age weighed 2 pounds, it will be understood why I 
say it is so marvelous that we on this side can scarcely 
comprehend it. 

Mr. Richards’ mention of sea trout, Trutta, reminds me 
to say that some sea trout have been planted in the waters 
of New- York State, and if they have remained where 
planted it is possible that some may be taken this year. 
They are descended from a lot of eggs I imported tor a 
newspaper with which I was at one time connected, and 
several generations were reared in fresh water before any 
of the young were planted in wild waters. In Europe the 
sea trout is landlocked in several districts, and it is one 
of the finest of angling fishes, and I wonder that further 
effort has not been made to introduce the fish over here, 
particularly the landlocked form. A friend who has taken 
them in Scotland tells me that he considers the sea trout 
tlie finest game fish that swims. 


Fish and Game Reports. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing me from London about 
the third annual report of the Fisheries, Game and Forest 
Commission of the State of New York, mentions the 
illustrations in this wise: “You certainly have the art 
of making your official publications more exciting read- 
ing than those in this country. Your third report is not 
less interesting than the two preceding volumes. The fish 
portraits are admirable. Those of birds and mammals, if 
I may be critical, are less satisfactory in colot—e. g., the 
wood duck (p. 256), of which the exquisite plumage would 
have received more effect if shown on a quieter back- 
ground.” 

I happen to know that the Commission has made an 
effort to have the fish and birds accurately represented, 
and to this end no expense has been spared; and yet there 
have been some failures in a minor degree, as Sir Her- 
bert points out. The deer in the first report, for the 
year 1895, show just what the figures were taken from— 
stuffed specimens—and the artist was so accurate in his 
reproduction that it did not require to be labeled 
“stuffed.” The artist and all concerned regret that the 
illustration was used. No backgrounds are used for the 
fish, and in the bird illustrations a background is only 
worked in (and-is of secondary importance) to bring 
out the figure more plainly, but at the same time give 
an impressionable idea of the haunt of the bird figured. 
The bird drawings for the forthcoming report were sub- 
mitted to an expert in bird life, and upon his sugges- 
tion some changes were made, which the artist conceded 
were proper. ; 

The State printer spares no expense in reproducing the 
colored drawings, andthe work is done by lithography, 
requires from twelve to eighteen stones to get the exact 
colors in the originals, but when completed it is difficult 
to separate the lithographs from the original drawings. 

The demand for these reports is so great that not half 
of those who apply for them can be supplied; but the 
number of copies is limited by law, and when the edition 
for any one year is exhausted the Commission is power- 
less to supply more. Just here I will give an-extract from 
en editorial in a Rome, N. Y., newspaper, the Sentinel: 

“The Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of this 
State has issued the complete report for 1897, and it is a 
model of art as well as of information—a worthy suc- 
cessor to the reports of other years. These repotts have 
been more elaborate than any others in this State, and 
no doubt have been so wisely. Their influence has been 
toward arousing the public to an appreciation of fish. 
game and forest protection. By making the documents 
attractive by illustration and by neatness. the facts have 
gained vastly more attention and deeper lodgment in the 
public mind than would dry statistics. Considering how 
important it is that all should realize what great gain is 

ible from development of our woods an ams,: it 
worth going a long way to accomplish that ion,” 


‘ ancestors; proud of the suctess of his’ frientll 


FOREST :AND STREAM. 


The press of this State and other States and Europe has 
ere ae this oe ne oes criticism of the 
cost of preparing the volume. e foreign newspapers— 
the Times, Daily : Mail, Pall Mall. Gazette, Academy, 
Field, Land and 
nals—have reviewed it in different years and urged that 
the British Blue Book be modeled after it. Many public 
documents are printed only to go in large part back to the 
paper mills, or are piled up unused in the departments that 
issue them; but the Fisheries, Game and Forest Com- 
mission reports are read and preserved, and to-day the 
Cimmissioners that issued them find it impossible to get 
copies of past reports when they urgently desire to do 
so for special purposes. A. N. CHENEY. 


New Jersey Shore Fishing. 


Assury Park, N. J., April 21.—Not within many years 
has fishing been slower than is the case along our coast. 
While shad are very plentiful and are being taken each 
day in the pound nets, nothing of interest to the angler 
has developed. Herring too are very abundant, and it is 
ordinarily understood that the bass move in company with 
both of the former species, but very few have been taken 
in the nets and none on the hook: _The winter flounder 
usually so abundant at this season of the year, is very 
scarce in our rivers, not more than a dozen so far as I 
can learn having been taken. They are taken freely in the 
nets at sea, but apparently are holding aloof from our 
tidal streams. White perch are, however, on the move 
and are beginning to take the hook freely, and that affords 
some relief. 

Sickness has prevented my visiting any of the trout 
streams, but reports are fair. Some good catches have 
been made, and the fish are reported to be in fine condition. 
Manager Harson of the Eatontown hat factory one after- 
noon recently took four 3%4-pound fish, casting from his 
office into the stream which passes directly underneath. 
This I believe to be one of the most unique experiences in 
the history of trout fishing. Leonarp Hutt. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contest, series 1900, contest No. 5, held at Stow 
Lake,. April 15.. Wind, east; weather, perfect: 
Event Event 
No. 1, 0. 2, 
Distance, Accuracy, ————Event No. 8, 
eet Percent. Acc. % Del. ¢ 


Event 
No. 4, 
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Judges, Everett, Muller and Haight; referee, Mansfield; 
clerk, Huyck. 


Contest No. 5, held at Stow Lake April 14. 
weather, clear. 
Battu 90 
Brotherton 105 
Brooks 92 
Everett .. .-100 
Golcher ... 
Lovett 
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Judges, Brotherton and Muller; referee, Everett. 


Che Rennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 18.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelith annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B. W: H Sec’ 


Nov. 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Pied” Trial Ciub’s twenty- 
| annual field trials. S. C, Bradley, Sec’y, mil, 


As to Field Sports. 


Mawn has ever been a hunter or a fisherman. The pur- 
suit and capture are dear to him in practice and cherished 
in memory. In the world’s literature, the part devoted to 
the sports of land and water is far from being insignificant 
in volume, in universality of interest; or the genius and 
numbers of its contributors. 

From the earliest dawn of history, man has been en- 
dowed with a passionate fondness for the fatigue, excite- 
ment, danger and success or defeat incident to.the chase. 
This impulse was a necessary instinct, for by it in his 
earlier days savage man was impelled to seek a sub- 
sistence. Nor even then was the chase devoid of sport; 
for who can portray the delights which profoundly stirred 
man’s being when pursuit was rewarded by capture, after 
strength and craft were taxed to the utmust in the strife 
for conquest? . 

The successful hunter must neéds be strong, brave, en- 
during, with a good nerve, a steady hand, a true eye, and 
keen intelligence withal. Are not these the qualities of 
the men best fitted for the battles of life? Savage man in 
his rude way and civilized man in his gentle way, alike 
prizethem. He is proud of the success of his most valiant 
y compeers, 
and proud of his G6wn success. -Since the time when 
savage man could first put his thoughts in words, his 
traditions were of the deeds of mighty Teeter and mighty 
fishermen. 

When he evolved into higher planes of life, and the 
pen enabled him ‘to give his thoughts permanency, the 


literature of dog and gun, of rod and reel, was not neg- 


lected. It has grown with civilization. It has been 
riched by the ‘contributions of the ages. 

The time came when all men could not be hunters. In- 
stinctively man was a hunter, but the necessities of life 
ee him pest . tiller of = a Still, while his 

was on the hoe, his fapcy cc roaming. where 
the birds and beasts had theit habitat. Being gifted with 


ater, Fishing Gazette and other jour- - 


’ recreation 
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imagination, he talked of them wrote of them, and 
; ’ or torte wee a plaster oe ON even though be 
was denied their pursuit, : 
With a higher civilization came a better understanding 
of nature and nature’s creatures. Savage man was bur- 
dened with superstitions of deities and demons of moun- 


. tain and valley-; civilized man adores the infinite handi- 


work spread before him on every side, so majestic in —— 
and so beautiful in its details. There are all the deli- 
cacies of texture, variety, harmony and beautiful coloring 
to please the eye, let it gaze over the landscape whither it 
may ; and the hunter of the poco day has a refined sense 
of enjoyment far removed from the savage joy of primi- 
tive man who killed and was happy. ~ 

At the present day the artistic features dominate the 
sport. Guns, rods, costumes, boats and the thousand and 
one other things which make up the tools of sport are 
works of art. Their application is artistic too. Whether 
a man fishes or fowls, he, if up to modern standards, must 
have an artistic equipment and apply it in an artistic, skill- 
ful manner. The artistic features are what please man 
most. He demands them. The appreciation of the beau- 
tiful and the skillful dominates the sport. Man thus has 
learned to take his sport in better ways. It is idealism 
with barely enough realism to give it tangibility upon 
which to rest. 


As to Its Literature and Art. 


While the literature of the dog and gun and rod and 
reel has been of rare excellence, and increased with the 
passing of the years, the pictorial talent, till within a com- 
paratively modern period, has lagged behind. Not that 
there has not been diligent and repeated attempts, and 
not that there has not been abundance of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the value of true art, but that the gift of 
good painting apparently is rarer by far than is the gift of 
good writing. ‘There are thousands who have a gift which 
enables them to appreciate the beautiful, but of these 
thousands there may not be one who is able to create a 
work of art. The writer of a beautiful idea may ex- 
press it in a handwriting devoid of all pretense of beauty, 
and yet the idea itself is not thereby marred. The painter 
of a beautiful idea is conceded no such indulgence. His 
work is in the domain of realism, and it must impress the 
beholder accordingly. 

While the true genius in art has always been rare, there 
were certain special considerations in field sports which 
therein barred the way of the artist. Some artists excel as 
draftsmen, some as painters of landscapes, some as paint- 
ers of animals, some as colorists. He who succeeds best 
as a painter of field scenes must excel in all. He must 
have a correct knowledge of the anatomy of man and dog; 
otherwise what he strives to consider serious will appear 
as simple caricatures to the educated eye. Man and dog 
being right, the setting of field and forest must be right 
too, else there is an essential missing. Then all the 
technical details of the sport must be right—the man must 
hold his gun right, and with an air of purpose and alert- 
ness becoming the situation; the dog must be doing 
his part correctly and showing a proper spirit, and there 
must not be any incongruities of detail which negatives 
the whole, such as woodcock shooting on sand and rocks, 
or snipe shooting on a rocky mountain side. 


As to Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus’ Great Work. 


These thoughts came to me not long since when I had 
the fortunate privilege of gazing upon a grand painting 
from the brush of the famous artist, Mr. Edmund H. 
Osthaus, of Toledo, O. This magnificent work is owned 
by Mr. S. Murray Mitchell, and adorns the office of the 
Aldine Hotel, Philadelphia, of which he is the proprietor. 
It is 6 x 16 feet, and is divided into three panels, on 
which are painted life-size portraits of Mr. Mitchell’s 
dogs—ten in all. In color, the dogs are black, white and 
tan, and orange and white. So true is the portraiture that 
any one who knows the dogs would recognize them one 
from another in the picture at a glance. In the right 
hand panel is the black, white and tan dog Signal, lying 
down, while close by, side by side, sit Maggie and May, 
serenely contented. In the middle panel is the orange and 
white field trial setter, Sandy Gladstone, on point, sup- 
ported by Pink, Jan and Doskey, all in spirited pose, as is 
becoming to dogs which are at the climax of capture or 
escape. The left hand panel contains portraits of Ida, 
Thacker and Helen, one of which in the foreground is in 
the act of picking up a quail which she is hurriedly 
gathering to retrieve. A sportsman stands in the back- 
ground. Thus, besides being excellent, lifelike portarits 
of the dogs themselves, there is such a deft composition 
that there is a theme of both home and fields interwoven; 
the dogs contentedly lying down in one panel, the dogs 
on point and back in the next panel, and the dogs retriev- 
ing game and rallying to their master in the third panel. 
The dogs are all well-bred setters, and the texture of their 
coats and their coloring are depicted with a marvelous 
realism. There is a different landscape in each panel, 
yet all with such warmth and harmony of-coloring as to 
form a pleasing picture in itself. Art connoisseurs who 
have seen it have pronounced it a faultless work in artis- 
tic technique, composition and fidelity to its subject. 

In passing it may be mentioned that Mr. Osthaus has 
painted several other famous field pictures, one of which 
portrayed Mr. W. W. Titus with two famous field trial 
dogs, all life size, in a Mississippi scene of woods and 
fields. This picture was shown at the Sportsmen’s Show 
in Madison Square Garden three or four years ago, and 
was always the center of an admiring audience. : 

He has painted the portrait of nearly every field trial 
dog of note which has run within recent years, and his 
work is always marked by the same elegance and ac- 
curacy, whether in oil, water color or pencil. Incidentally 
he paints equally well in other branches of his art. He is 
an indefatigable worker, and apart from his hours of 
as no idlé moments. Being a thoro ly 
practical and finished sportsman himself, he knows how 
every detail of a field scene should be composed. The 

i ooting of the prairie, the quail shooting of the 

South, the woodcock and snipe shooting, are 
all as an open book to him, for he has passed oes 
weeks with them all. He also is-an adept with tod 
and reel’ in matters of the bass and trout. 

ight be with him for days or weeks and 
never know that he knew how to fish, or shoot a bird on 
the wing, or paint a picture, for he is the last one of all 
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men to speak of what he has done. or does‘ of can do; 
and there is not the slightest doubt but what if he knew 
the purpose of the writer to apres this he would 
earnestly rise to object; but as he doesn’t know I feel 
safe till we meet. . =a 
B. Waters. 





Points and Flushes. 


“The Dog: Its Management and Diseases,” by: Wood- 
roffe Hill, Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, has reached its fifth edition. It is a compre- 
hensive treatise. In it is to be found advice and informa- 
tion on every point which is likely to arise for the con- 
sideration of the dog owner. From the first chapter on 
general management, which treats of food, exercise, 
washing, grooming, clothing, kennel management, disin- 
fection, administration of medicines, nursing, etc., 
through ‘all the seventeen chapters which follow, and 
which treat of the causes, symptoms and treatment of dis- 


eases, the technical language of the profession is avoided . 


as far as possible, and therefore it is intelligible to the 
layman who reads it. The work is nevertheless up to the 
most advanced standards of scientific research and ptac- 
tice. It contains 531 pages and is attractively and in- 
structively illustrated. 


Pachting. 


THE rival schooners Amorita and Quisetta are now 
being overhauled and. altered for a lively season. The 
former is at Piepgrass’ Yard, City Island, where her steel 
bulwarks will be removed, the upper portion of the cen- 
terboard trunk will be cut off and a lighter cabin trunk 
will be fitted. Mr. Brokaw will spend the early part of 
the season in Europe, but the yacht will be raced in his 
absence. Quisetta is at the Morgan Iron Works, New 
London, where her fin will be deepened, lowering the 
lead keel a foot, and her sail plan will be considerably in- 
creased. 











THE executive committee of the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts has decided that the four 25-footers now build- 
ing by Hanley at Quincy Point do not comply with the 
requirements of the rules and are not within the class. 
The measurement of the height of cabin trunk has been 
taken by the builder at the side of trunk-instead of at the 
highest point. Consequently the cabin trunks are all 
deeper by the amount of crown than the rule allows. 





A High Speed Yacht’s Launch. 


THE ordinary service of a yacht’s power launch does 
not call for a specially high speed, as this entails a sacrifice 
of several valuable qualities, such a craft being as a matter 
of necessity most frequently used to carry a number of 
passengers safely and comfortably in either rough or 
smooth water at a moderate speed. The launch here illus- 
trated was designed to attain the highest possible speed 
under certain fixéd conditions attending her use as a 
part of the davit fleet of a large steam yacht; (1) the 
total weight for hoisting not to exceed 4,000lbs.; (2) the 
hull to be strong enough to be hoisted by the ends and 
carried permanently at the davits. The design was made 
by Col. Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, the son and 
nephew of the two original owners of the sloop Maria and 
the schooner America, an amateur whose tastes have kept 





him in close touch with naval architecture and marine 
engineering. 

In order to obtain the necessary strength with the least 
possible weight of construction, the deep and narrow form 
of hull was adopted, giving a maximum of stiffness in a 
vertical direction, the engine and boiler being placed 
amidships and the hoisting chains being very close to the 
ends in order that the launch might be swung inboard 
at times. The dimensions are: 


Lemgte-over.-€l.... 5. ..5c56sceteeisciinite ft. 
a = 
MED. 00S Vasuuoubiedbeoodcckan is fee 3 “it: 
Ee Wekel secede db ceuasiwhh eed - o 
LO UBB Pcie engs Mie ae pte > rr caer a ccapaps 1ft. 4 in. 
ree 
ME id «ssi baa c's ot Midi ei eos cou a aft. in. 
I So inaint cooaad dks Cee oe td oo rit. in. 
NE costes cou aceoe ares setae 1ft, 1114in. 


The enginé is 4 and 8% x 5%, compound, with a 
Thorneycroft launch boiler; a specially designed out- 
board condenser was used, with a Blake combined air and 
feed pump. The launch was used last season, but no 
thorough speed trials were run; on one occasion she 
made a run of twenty-four miles up the Hudson River, 
starting with a young ebb tide, in one and one-half hours. 
From this and such other informal runs as were made, it 
seems probable that on the measured mile she would 
realize over. rather than under the speed suggested at the 
en of a knots. is — from to a somewhat 
arger size and for speed only without rd to hoisting, 
the lines should give a very ca rs 





_. Fleur de Lys, schr., Chas. Smithers, arrived at New 
Vesk du Aged 17 oe cruise of thr i 
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A BacKed: Racscheis. 


For several years past the knockabout, originally a 
keel boat of moderate section, has been a fin-keel in all 
but construction, the newer raceabout being quite as 
extreme. The recent change of the rule has made it pos- 
sible to build a true fin-keel, a canoe hull with separate 
metal fin, and the first boat of this type, designed. by 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, will be seen this 
season in the raceabout class. She is described as fol- 
lows by W. E. Robinson in the Boston Globe: 

ea» 

Two very interesting additions to the raceabout fleet 
this season will be the Boats which Crowninshield has de- 
signed, one of which is for C. H. W. Foster and the 
other for Crowninshield himself, to succeed his last year’s 
Pirate, which captured the class championship from a 
fleet of half a dozen new and as many old boats. The 
Foster boat will be interesting from the fact that she 
will be the first fin-keel ever built for the class, while the 
Crowninshield boat will attract attention from the im- 
provements sought over last year’s champion. Added 
interest to both will be given for the reason that they 
are designed under the new rule of the Knockabout As- 
sociation, which does away with the requirement of a 
definite amount of ballast and demands only that the 
boats do not fall below a specified minimum weight or 
displacement. 

It is, in fact, this new rule that allows the fin-keel to 
come into the class with a fair chance of winning, for the 
type was practically barred under the rule demanding 
3,500lbs. of outside ballast. By the minimum displace- 
ment rule the designer may put his weight either in the 
hull or in the ballast, as he pleases, so long as his boat 
has the requisite 5,900lbs. of displacement. He is pre- 
vented from building a boat of light construction by the 
same scantling restrictions that have been in force for 
several years past and that have produced boats of rea- 
sonable solidity and strength, but he is given a little more 
liberty in design than before, and can now vary fo a cer- 
tain extent the factors that go to make up the total 
weight. 

Advantage of the new rule has been taken by Mr. Fos- 
ter to build a fin-keel for the reason that the type has 
always been a favorite with him, and because he likes to 
try experiments, particularly where he has a chance of 
success, as seems to be the case at present. 

The framers of the new rule desired that experiments 
should be made, with a view to securing the fastest pos- 
sible boat under the restrictions, and Mr. Foster is 
helping them out. They believed, though, that nothing 
of safety or convenience would be sacrificed. by changing 
the rule, and their expectations in this direction seem 
likely to be fulfilled, for there is noting in the Foster 
design that indicates a lessening of the good qualities of 
the class, while at the same time there is promise of addi- 
tional speed. 

For his own use Crowninshield adheres to the type 
he has developed by successive seasons of experience, 
and it will be an added feature of interest to see how his 
own ideas compare with those he has worked out for 
Mr. Foster. he two boats will therefore be closely 
watched, not only for their sailing with the rest of the 
fleet, but for their sailing as against each other. 





The Crowninshield boat is 31ft. 1oin. over all, 2oft. 
11lin. water line, 7ft. 7%4in. extreme breadth, 7ft. 2%4in. 
water line breadth, and 5ft. 6in. draft. She will carry 
3.550lbs. of lead on her keel and will have the 600 sq. ft. 
of sail allowed under the restrictions. 

As compared with Pirate, last year’s champion, she 
has lower and longer ends, about 1in. more beam and 
2in. greater draft. She also shows a trifle more fullness 
in the water lines both forward and aft, and in general 
a further attempt to get the greatest length when heeled 
that is possible under the rules. There is also a slight 
difference in the lateral plane to secure a better disposi- 
tion of the lead and a little less wetted surface. 

The weight of the lead is carried to the lowest possible 
point by flaring the sides of the keel outward toward 
the bottom of it, so that the widest part is lowest down. 
as in Columbia and other fast boats, both large and small. 
The keel is about 1oin. thick at its widest point. The 
shape of the keel and of the lateral plane promise excel- 
lent power for holding on in turning to windward. 

The hull of the boat shows the easy .round of the 
bilge, the slight rise in the floor and the sharp turn at the 
garboard that have been characteristic of the fast boats 
in the class, and with the long and easy sweep’ of: the 
fore and aft lines, promises easy driving at high speed 
as well as good lifting power and stability in a sea way. 

Unlike last year’s Loats this one will have no cabin 
house, but simply a cockpit with a coaming of the usual 
height. Her frames are of oak and her planking a single 
thickness of mahogany, which will be finished bright. 
Her sail plan will be of the high and narrow type that 
has been proved to be the most effective. 

Altogether, she is a very promising successor to Pirate, 
and should be decidedly faster. 


The Foster boat is 31ft. 11in. over all, 20ft. 10%4in. 
water line, 7ft. 834in. extreme breadth, 7ft. sin. water 
line breadth and sit. 6in. draft. Her fin. is of %in. Tobin 
bronze, and is 4ft. long. The lead bulb at the bottom 
of the fin is sft. 6in. long and 1ft. thick in its widest part. 
Its forward end is flush with the fin, but its after end 
projects 134ft. beyond it. This is done to secure the 
proper balance, while cutting away the fin to save wetted 


. surface. There are 2,95olbs. of lead in the bulb, and the 


shape is such as to offer the least possible resistance to 
forward motion. 

In model the boat shows a shoaler hull, harder bilge 
and flatter floor than the new Pirate, as well as a square 
instead of a curved garboard, all of which changes are 
necessary s of the fin keel design, as against the 
semi-fin hitherto developed. The lines are very easy, 
though, and because of her form the boat should lose 
nothing in stability by. reason of less outside lead than 
her petitor, She will carry about 200lbs. of inside 
lead for fore and aft trimming. 

A movel and interesting feature of the boat’s design is 
one that — her fin to be shifted forward and aft so 
that her trim and balance may be obtained by care- 
ful papers’. The fin is bolted to angle irons that 
in turn ere firmly to the oak keel. The bolts in 


the fin are 6in. apart, while in the angle irons are holies 
3in. apart, so that the fin can be shifted 3in. at a time in 
either direction desired. Of course the boat must be 
hauled out to make the change, but a record of perform- 
ances with the fin in varying positions will in the end 
give the desired results. . 

In hull construction the boat is the same as the other, 


except that she is double instead of single planked. © 


. There is practically no difference in the sail plans. 





A novel feature common to both boats is that their 
masts can be shifted 6in. either forward or aft to secure 
the best possible balance in sailing. The shift cannot, 
of course, be made under sail any more than can a shift 
of the fin in the Foster boat, but experiments can be 
made and the results noted. Both boats will be under 
sail long before the racing season opens, so that their 
owners will have time to experiment and to secure what 
seems to be the most satisfactory results. 


A French Sharpie. 


We copy from the French journal the Yachting 
Gazette the accompanying design of a little sharpie, 
which is very much superior in the matter of appearance 
at least to most of the scow type; the sheer plan and top- 





sides having a very shipshape look. The yacht was built 
at Angers for Mr. M. Marquis, her dimensions being: 


EPUNE TER. 450 0s0s0eopsdsessbubbes ttheoalss -++ Toft. 8in. 
ST Ms, scans boone Uuaseeganssaveboethieoveune 14ft. gin. 
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The Lake Sailing Skiff Association. 

THE sailing of small open boats has always been a 
favorite amusement of the yachtsmen of Lake Ontario, 
and the “skiff” has long been a popular institution on 
Toronto Bay and Burlington Bay (Hamilton). The term 
itself has at times been subjected to pretty hard use, being 
made to cover almost any sort of small craft from the 
shapely St. Lawrence skiff to the most extreme form of 
scow and pumpkin-seed. At the present time the racing 
of the mosquito fleet along the west end of Ontario is 








under the care of the Lake Sailing Skiff Association, 
organized in 1893, and the boats are safeguarded by a 
number of salutary restrictions. The Association in- 
cludes the Royal Canadian Y. C., Queen City Y. C., Royal 
Toronto 7 Skiff Club and National Yacht and Skiff 
Club, all of Toronto; the Royal Hamilton Y. C. and 
Victoria Y. C., of Hamilton, and the Parkdale Sailing 
Club, of Parkdale, a suburb of Toronto. A ing to the 
revised rules of the Association, a “skiff” shall not be over 


, 18ft. corrected length, and shall carry no “hiking board” 
-and no ballast except a centerboard, the being 


Wiese So pes. Poe oe ot class and 100 for second 
and third No skiff shall be allowed in the races 
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unless she is sufficiently buoyant to support herself witli 
her ballast and crew; and in all cases the garboards and 
keel must be the lowest part of the hull; havmg once sailed 
as a yacht in any race, a boat is barred from the skiff 
races. The skiffs are measured by the Seawanhaka rule, 
except that the sails are measured by the Y. R. A. method, 
and the class limits are 18ft., 16ft. and 15ft. The first, or 
18ft., class, is limited to 25ft. over all, and a minimum 
breadth of 6ft., no limit of freeboard; the second class to 
2aft. over all, a minimum breadth of sft. 2in., minimum 
freeboard of 12in. and a sail area of 330 sq. ft.; the third 
class to 17ft. over all, minimum breadth of 4ft., minimum 
freeboard of 9in., and-not over 250 sq. ft. of sail. In the 
larger classes the eee ot the rudder is optional, but 
in the third class it must be hung outboard. 

This year a new “special ballasted class” has been estab- 
lished, the over all length being limited to 25ft. 6in., the 
l.w.l. to 16ft., the breadth to a minimum of 6ft., the. free- 
board to.a minimum of 15in. and the sail area to 33 sq. ft.; 
each boat carrying at least 6oolbs. of ballast either as a 
fixed keel, inside ballast or weighted centerboard. The 
draft with crew of three on board is limited to 4ft. in keel 
boats and 6ft. for centerboards of not more than 200lbs. 
weight, all heavier boards being limited to 4ft. 

The construction is also limited, the 18ft. class having 
Yin. planking and an average section of frames of 1 1-16in, 
square to each foot; the 16ft. class having 3in. planking 
and tin, square; the 15ft., 4in. planking and 3in. square, 
and the ballasted class “Yin. planking and 1%4in. square for 
the middle of the boat with a reduction at the ends. The 
18ft. class is allowed a crew of four and the other classes 
three all told. The present officers are: Pres., F. E. 
Walker, Victoria Y. C.; Vice-Pres., R. Thos. Cuff, R. T. 
S..S. C.; Hon. Sec’y-Treas., Guy F. Judd, Royal Hamil- 
ton Y. C.; Ex. Com., T. Riley, F. Birely, G. F. Craw- 
ford, E. K. M. Wedd, R. Slee, T. A. E. World and W. 
A. Watts. The Association has now two perpetual chal- 
lenge cups, the Walker cup and the Kiteley cup, for the 
16ft. and the 15ft. classes respectively. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Elsa II., steam yacht, E. R. Dick, arrived at Havana 
on April 18. 


Ren 
The Mobile Y. C., of Mobile, Ala., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Com., T. G. Bush; Vice-Com., Thomas 
L. Cook; Sec’y and Treas., William E. Mickle, Jr.; Gov- 
erning Committee, F. E. Overall, T. E. Hogg, T. A. 
Chamberlain; Meas., M. J. Parker. 
RR 
Mongoose, knockabout, has been sold by Simeon Ford 
to Mrs. Louise L. Starr, of Philadelphia, who will use 
her about Islesboro, Me. 
Ren 
Enterprise, steam yacht, Messrs. F. C. and Nelson 
Perin, of Baltimore, will sail shortly on a long cruise 
to the Mediterranean and through the Red Sea. 
Ren 
Endymion, schr., George Lord Day, arrived at New 
York on April 18 after a cruise in the West Indies, hav- 
ing sailed from New York on Jan. 31. She will refit for 
. oa in British waters and possibly as far as the 
aitic. ; 





nner 

A meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, was 
held at the Parker House, Boston, on April 20, Com. 
Butler Ames being re-elected, with D. C. Percival, Jr., 
as Vice-Com. The following amendments to the racing 
rules were adopted: 

All races and yachts sailing therein shall be under the 
direction of the regatta committee of the club or of judges 
appointed by them. All matters shall be subject to their 
approval or control and all doubts, questions and dis- 
putes shall be subject to their decision. Their decisions 
shall be based upon these rules so far as they will apply; 
but as no rules can be devised capable of meeting every 
incident and accident of sailing, the regatta committee 
shall keep in view the ordinary customs of the sea and 





discourage all attempts to win a race by other means 
than fair sailing and superior speed and skill. 

The decisions of the tta committee shall be final. 

If any yacht be disqualified the prize shall be awarded 
to the next in order. regatta committee shall decide 
on the prize winners as soon as possible after the con- 
clusion of the race, and they shall post their decisions in 
the club house as soon as made. 

Any yacht duly entered for a race, whether starting in 
the race or not, shall, in the event of the race being 
resailed, be entitled to a start; but no new entry for a 
postponed race shall be received under any circumstances 


’ whatever. 
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Columbia Pistol ard Rifle Club, ; 


Saw Francisco, April 15.—ColumLia Pistol and Rifle Club held its 
régular shoot for all comers and members in re-entry matches. It 
wore i California's ideal days. Scures' on Columbia target, 





All comers and members, any. rifle, meda's and prizes, 200yds. 
and Manne! <hot Young and Daiss a match ot 50 shots, as 
Ows: 
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Young and Daiss won by 49 poirits. Pape and Young shot their 
Pape rifles and used Kings’ semi-smokeless powder, primed with 
Dupont’s. Young averaged 53.6, or 5.36in. ring; Pape averaged 
56.8, or 5.68in. ring: Daiss, averaged 86.2, or 8.62in. ring; Mannel 
averaged 96:8, or 9.68in. ring. 

Rifle record ‘scores: E. E. Beaman, 115, 116, 129; G. Mannel, 89; 
Dr. J. F. Twist, 187. , : i ‘ 

Paul’ Becker shot the following with his .30-30 Winchester re- 
peating carbine, using a new r. bullet, which the Ideal Com- 

my made for him, and L. & R. smokeless powder: 5, 8, 7, 4, 
ee 6, 9, 22, 2—79, or a 48 Creedmoor, which is worthy of special 
note. 

All comers and members, pistol, medals and prizes, ds.: F. O. 
youne, e F. S. Washburn, 61, 71, 71; Hassmann, 73; Mrs. G. 

annel, 80. 

Record scores, pistol: Mrs. Mannel 65, Hassmann 66, Mrs. 
Waltham 75. 

Twist revolver medal, all comers and members, 50yds.: 
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Mrs, Manne! 99, Mrs. Waltham 113. 
Twenty-two and twenty-five caliber rifle medals, all comers and 


members, 8.2 


F O Young, 50 consecutive shots... 1 1 1122 3 3 3-20 
41113133 2 2-21 

82212431 2 2-2 

—27 

28 


Mr. Young used Stevens Favorite, Peters long rifle cartridges. 
E. E. Beaman, 28, 39; G. Mannel, 28, 36; Mrs. Waltham, 32, 36. 
Twenty-two caliber rifle record scores: E. E. Beaman, 26, 28, 30, 


Prizes of 22 cartridges from Peters Cartridge Company were won 
this month as follows: Pistol, experts, Young, with 41 rings. Re- 
volver, members’, Becker, with 47 rings. Twenty-two caliber rifle, 
experts, Young, with 20 rings. Twenty-two caliber rife, members, 
Mrs. Waltham, with 26 rings. 

C. M. Daiss made 11 cartridge buttons (our club badge) and 
presented them for most times won on flags of first three scores 
of each shoot, to continue six months. The metal was from the 

‘ Maine, and Daiss is an expert in the art of making medals, as 
well as good scores. a 

Pape, upon finishing his 50 shots, attended the Schuetzen prize 
shoot and made 94 in four shots and 71 in three shots, consecutive 
tickets, walking off with good amounts to his credit. Here is a 
paragraph from one of our morning papers worth printing, viz.: 

“At the honorary rings the fusileer from Sacramento executed 
two shots of 73 each out of a possible two at 75 each.” ’ 

Ye editor who sat upen Young for translating German into 
Columbia target measure and vice versa will groan in spirit when 
he reads that translation of German target into American count. 
Dr. B. H. Foreman, of Ione, writes that he tied the pistol record 
of 29 on Columbia target F. O. Youne, Sec’y. 





Under date of April 17 the Herald states: “Nearly a score of 
revolver marksmen met in Conlin’s gla. on Sixth avenue, last 
night to discuss conditions for the Franco-American team match 
by cable. It was the regular meeting night of the United States 

evolver Association, but as the president was unable to be in 
attendance it was agreed to postpone the meeting until after the 
receipt of the official challenge from the French marksmen, which 
is now on the way here. Before this decision was reached, how- 
ever, B. F. Wilder, secretary of the U. S. A., read a letter he 
had received from M. Gastinne-Renette, secretary of the French 
Revolver Committee, in which the conditions under which the 
Frenchmen would compete with the Americans were specified. 
These conditions wére similar to those cabled.to the Herald from 
Paris several weeks ago. The only changes of note were that the 
match should be shot between June 7 and June 20, and owing to 
the uncertainty of the weather conditions that the teams be not 
r ed to any single day between those dates. Another 
coumieeens to the original conditions is that the names of the 
team members be cabled to the opposing side at least eight days 
before the meeting. Those present at the meeting thought favor- 
ably of the amendments, and all were pleased at the prospects 
of an early settlement of negotiations for the match. All were 
convinced that the challenge would be accepted as soon as 
received.” 

The United States Revolver Association held a meeting at 16 
West Thirty-first street, on Monday evening of this week, to con- 
sider the matter of a cable match, but no challenge being on 
hand the meeting was not in a —— either to accept or decline. 
These were present: Dr..C. T. Adams, W..E. Carlin, A. A. Cohen, 

‘ohn W. Christiansen, Charles H. Chapman, A. S. Franklin, A. 

. Gould, George S. Geis, W. H. Hall, A. L. A, Himmelwright, 
A. S. Jones, Sergt. W. E. ety, Lieut. R. H. Sayre, Gen. Bird 
W. Spencer, H. Schrader and B. F. Wilder. The following reso- 
lution was passed: “If the U. S. R. A. does not receive a chal- 
lenge from France this week, that the executive committee be em- 
powered to communicate with the president of the French com- 
mittee, stating the position of the U. S. R. A.” : 








‘Grapshooting. - 


Fixtures. 
INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 
May’ 2-3.—Trenton, N. J.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of Walsrode Gun Club. Geo, N. Thomas, Sec’y. 


May 23-24.—Richmond, Va.—Interstate Assocition’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the West End Gun Club. W. H. Colquitt, 


July 11-12.—N: Pier, R. I.—Interstate Association’s 
under auspices of the Canonchet Gun Club. Fred 

C. Serenson, Sec’y. one 

7-8.—Newport, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
of the Newport i 





Aug. 
under th i Gun Club. J. R. Akin, Sec’y. 
12-13.—Salemn, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 


under the auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club. 
A 24-27. ich—-Supateiousth annual tournament of 





the Nebraska Targets and pigeons. 
G. W. Loomis, ‘reas. 
April 30.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Second open contest for the Greater 
‘ York and vicinity-trophy, on the grounds of the Brooklyn 









shooting commences at 10:30 


- May [—Springheld, lil. Grand “Tournament of the Illinois 
@ment 





——Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 


y 2.—Westiminstér, Md.—Tournament of the Westminster Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. 

May 2-8.—Luverne, Minn.-gLuverne Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 3-4.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Catclipole 
Gun Club; added money. E. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

May 6-6.—Grand Crossing, [ll—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

May 9-10.—Natchez, Miss.—Peters Cartridge Co.’s target tourna- 
ment, under.the auspices of the Gailliard "Gun Club; $400 guar- 
anteed. F.:C..Sampson, Sec’y. Jéhn Parker, Mgr. - 

May 11.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park sprin 
tournament; live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. Secon 
day, May 26. ' ; c 

May 14.—St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
teetive Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mencing Mav 14. Herbert Taylor, Sec’y-Treas., Chemica: Bldg. 

May 14.—East New York, Brooklyn.—All-day shoot of the 
Fulton Gun Club. Team race between Fultons, Hudsons and 
Uceanics. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. ‘ 

May 16-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—-lenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. M. Runk, Cor. 


Sec'y. 

May 16-17.—Newell, Ia.—Amateur target tournament of the 
Newell Gun Club. H. G. Hail, Sec’y. 

May 16-17.—Chicago, Ohio.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Deer Lick Gun Club. J. M. Elder, Pres. : 

May 22-24.—Marshalitown, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annuai tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—New Jersey State Association’s target tournament. 

May 23-25.—Dallas, Texas.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament; two days targets; one day live birds; $500 added. 
V. C. Dargan, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament, 

May 25.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park 
spring tournament; live birds: L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 

May 30.—Canajuhaye, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club, Charles Weeks, Sec’y, : . 

May 20.—Palmer, Mass.—Shoot of the Massachusetts Shooting 
Association. 

May 30.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Decoration Day live- 
bird shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club.. John S. Wright, Mgr. 

May 3v-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 
. M. Livingston, Sec’y. ° 

May a 1.—London, O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 31-June 1.—Huntington, Ind.—Erie Gun Club’s tournament. 
George Reynolds’, Sec’y. z ; 

June (First Week).—Flint, Mich.—Michigan Trapshooters’ League 
tournament, Jack Parker, manager. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association far the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

a on Wis.—Monroe Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 
ood, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tournament. 
J._C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 added. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux City, la.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 19-21.—Charleston, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. J. A. Jones, Sec’y, ‘Charleston, W. Va. 

July 1—Sherburne, N. Y.—Target tournament of the Sherburne 
Gun Club. I. F. Padilford, Sec’y. 

July 17-19.—Fort Smith, Ark. Tenth annual tournament Arkansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association; $300 added. W. A. Leach, Pres. 


Aug. 28-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, 1la.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament. 

Sept. —.—First week in September. Tournament of the Sher- 
brooke Gun Club. - 

Sept. 18-21—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fourth annual 


tournament; live birds and targets. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
a afternoon. é 

nterstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of ‘the New Utrecht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Under date of April 21 Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, 201 Pearl street, 
New York, cone of Greater New York’s most skillful trapshooters, 
writes us as follows: “Owing to certain circumstances the 
Lebohner spring tournament at Dexter Park, under my manage- 
ment, will not take place on dates claimed over two months ago— 
May 2, 3 and 4. In place of these dates Mr. Lebohner will hold 
two one-day live-bird tournaments on Friday, May 11, and Friday, 
May 25, beginning at 9:30 A. M. sharp for the introductory event. 
This will be followed by three regular events. For the three high 
guns in the total of the three regular events Mr. Lebohner will add 
315, divided $7, $5 and $3, each of these days. Time permitting, 
other events will be shot. All events snedioneped by.the manager. 
Events as follows: Introductory, at 9:3) A, M.; live birds, 
entrance $3; three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; class shooting. 
Regular event 1, 10 live birds, entrance $5, four moneys, 40, 30, 5 
and 10 per cent.; class shooting. Regular event 2, 15 live birds, 
entrance $7; Rose system; four moneys, divided 12, 6, 3, 1 points. 
Regular event 3, 10 live birds, entrance $5; class shooting; four 
moneys, divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. In all events birds are 
extra at 25 cents each. Shooters may make an ‘additional high 
gun stake in any of these events by notifying the manager before 
each event. John H. W. Fleming (Johnnie Sunes), official scorer 
of the late Grand American Handicap, will have oe of the 
scores. Mr. Fred Lebohner will act as cashier. Lunch for shoot- 
ers and refreshments handy. Regular dinner at a nominal price on 
the grounds.” e 


“The Breechloader and How to Use It,” by W. W. Greener, a 
work well known to all shooters, has passed into the eighth edition. 
Each year since its first appearance a revised edition has been 
aes but the eighth has been rewritten. Certain portions 
ave been condensed and much new matter has been aded. There 
are fifteen chapters, with captions as follows: ‘The Shotgun: Its 
Invention and History;” “lhe Parts of a Modern Gun;” “Types 
of Modern Guns;” “Caliber, Weight and Shooting of Guns;” 
“Wildfowl and Duck Guns;”. “The Choice of a Gun;” “Shooting: 
the Flight of a Load of Shot;” “The Gun Room Causerie;” “Gun 
Stocks;” “The Fit of Guns;” “Handling and Care of Guns;’ 
“Ammunition and Explosives;” “The Gun: How to Use It;” 
“Trapshooting;” “Sporting Rifles;” “Rudiments of Rifle Shoot- 
ing.” It will thus been seen that there is.no point in theory and 
prastice of shooting left uncovered. The price of this work is 

.50, and it can be obtained from the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


From the Sun we clip the following: “Walter W. Watrous and 
C. S. Guthrie, of the Carteret Gun Club, were present at the open- 
ing of the London Gun Club’s shooting season on April 7, and 
took part in several contests. In the Oxford and Cambridge 
handicaps, sweepstakes of $15 each, with $125 added, Guthrie was 
third, killing 8 birds. Watrous missed his first. Guthrie missed 
his first in the next event, all at 27yds., and in the third competi- 
tion, a handicap, he killed 5 and was third: He was handicapped 
in the latter at 30yds. On April 10 Watrous was tied for third 

lace with two local marksmen, with 5 kills, and Guthrie was third 
in another with 8 kills. In the small miss-and-out events shot 
after the regular programme, Guthrie killed 20 out of 21 and won 
or divided a majority of the pools. On April 12 Guthrie won a 
oe Senos at 29yds., and Watrous won a $10 handicap sweep- 
stakes.”” 


w 
_ Mr. John S. Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has 
issued invitations for the second open contest of the trophy’ em- 
blematic of the championship of Greater New York and vicinity, at 
targets. ice sweeps commence at 10:30. 
will begin at 1 o’clock, and after that hour no entries for it will be 
received. _ Vonseeaans to EB, — must _— within a radius of 
ity miles. of the City . ie grounds are situated i 
line and En street. Take Kings “coonty ar abcd 


z 
On Saturday of this week the New Utrecht Gun ‘shoot 
at both targets and live birds, at Interstate Fuk; Seow will 
begin at 12:30. Club events will be shot off on the arrival. of the 
trains leaving Flatbush avenue station at 1:64, and A 
City at 2:06. Mr. T. W., Morfey won the first cup in ; ope 


test last Saturday, after a tested sh 
E. Banks. ie Wels Ore 





" target. 


* 10"birds, $5, birds included, handicaps 25 to 


. o’¢lock. 


The trophy event : 


The amateur tournament of the Newell Gun Club, to be he'd at 
Newell, Ia., May 16 and 17, has eleven events on the programme 
of the first day and twelve on the second day, all at targets. sicre 
are two events at. 10 targets, seven at 15 targets: and two at 2 
targets, on the first day, with an entrance based on 10 cents per 
The programme of the second. day-is the. same as that 
of the first, excepting that there is an additional event,. No; 12, for 
the northwestern Iowa championship medal, at-25 targets, entrance 
50 cents. The magautrap and bluerocks will, be used. Profes- 
sionals and. manufacturers’ agents can shoot for targets. Moneys 
divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. For the highest average each 
day, $2.50; for the highest eneral average, $3, Guns and ammuni- 
tion shipped to H. G. Hall. will be cared for and delivered at the 
grounds,. Shooting commefices at 9 o’clock each day. 


R 


The Westininster Gun Club, Westminster, Md.,. has issued the 
neon agp of its tournament, which is to take place on May 2. 
Shooting commences promptly at-10 A. M.. The competition is 
open to all. All shooters will be handicapped by distance. The 
introductory event will be at 5 live. birds. , three moneys, 50, 
3@ and 20 per cent. The second is the Westminster Handicap, 
p 32yds.; purse divided 
50,°30 and 20 per cent. There are six target events at 10, 15 and 
20 targets, entrance based on 10 cents on target. The Sergeant 
system will be used. Class shooting, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

he tournament will be under the managemenet of Messrs. J. W. 
Smith, J. L. Reifsnider, Jr., and Dr. Baughman. 


Keep in mind the second contest for the trophy emblematic of 


* the championship of Greater New York and vicinity, which takes 


place on the grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club, April 30, at 1 
Sweepstake shooting commences at 10:30. John S. 
Wright is manager. No one can enter for the trophy after the 
contest begins, Mr. C. W. Feigenspan has won it three times, and 
if he wins it again the trophy is thereby put out of general busi- 
ness. If he is the best shot, he deserves to win it; but all the 
good shots should rally and determine satisfactorily who is the best 
shot. Incidentally if a shooter should defeat Mr. Feigenspan he 
will know that he has been at a shoot. 


R 


In_the 10-bird trophy event at the Fountain Gun Club’s shoot 
at Dexter Park on Thuredhy of last week Dr. Wynn killed 
straight and won the trophy. Hereafter the club will hold its 
monthly shoots at Interstate Park. The members will engage the 
special trolley parlor car to conduct them to and from the Interstate 
Park, the same as heretofore at Dexter Park. The clubs are quick 
to recognize the modern appointments of the Interstate Park 
grounds, the complete fitness of the grounds themselves and the 
complete transportation facilities offered from all points. 


R 


Mr, John Parker, the efficient representative of the Peters Car- 
tridge Company, and tournament manager, managed the tourna- 
ment at Peru, Ind., most successfully. He will manage the 
beters Cartridge amateur tournament at Natchez, Miss., on May 
9 and 10. It will be held under the auspices of the Gaiiliard Gun 
Club. ‘There will be $400 guaranteed purse and merchandise 
prizes, The State championships of Louisiana and Mississippi 
will be matters of contest, and proper trophies will go to the 
winners, and be emblematic of the honors won. 


* 


The final contest for the Francotte gun, offered by John S. 
Wright, manager of the Brooklyn Gun Club, as a prize, to be won 
in a series of contests, took place last Saturday. Mr. R. Phister 
was the winner. He made an admirable competition for it against 
most discouraging competition, he shooting from almost scratch 
(2 points), against all kinds of handicaps, long and short. The 
win was a popular one, and deservedly so, for “Woods” is one of 
the most popular, as well as most skillful, shooters. 


® 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, manager ofthe Interstate Association, will 
arrive in New York some day in the latter part of this week, to 


. commence the preparatory work of the great target tournament 


to be held at Interstate Park, commencing on June ll. ‘The target 
traps are being installed, and the events of the programme are 
under consideration. Keep in mind that there is $1,000 added 
money to this great target competition. . 


On May 4, on the grounds of the Columbia Fishing Club, at 
Eltingville, Staten Island, the Jeannette Gun Club and the afore- 
mentioned club will hold a live-bird shoot for trophies, of which 
each club respectively donates three. The handicaps will be from 
25 to 32yds. Each event for the.trophies will be at 7 live birds. 
The competition is open to members only. 


R 


Two of the most skillful of the Carteret Gun Club’s famous 
shooters, Messrs, D. I, Bradley and W. S. Edey, were booked to 
sail for England on the St. Paul on Wednesday of this week. They 
will dally a while in England, participating in some shooting there, 
thence go to Paris, the trend ot travel at present being thitherward. 


In the monthly shoot of the Emerald Gun Club on Tuesday of 
last week there were four out of thirty-five contestants who killed 
straight in the trophy event at 10 birds. Of these, “Dr. O’Conneli 
(Mr. L. H. Schortemeier) was the only one who stood on the 
Syd. mark. 


In the Denver Gun Club’s shoot, Denver, Col., om April 14, the 
State championship medal was won by Mr. A. B. Daniels. He 
broke 91 out of the 100 targets shot at. The scores of his com- 
cee eres J. W. Garrett 89, Pickett 87, Armstrong 8:4, 

e 


5. ® 

,In the shoot on the grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 

sxc. April 19, at 25 live birds, 7 entrance, for a valuable gun, 
e 


hultz won with a clean score. stood at ds., as did Hay- 
ward and Price, who were each only one bird jy tenn % 


The regular programme of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation’s tournament, to be held‘ July 17, 18 and 19, will be issued 
some time in June. There will be $300 added money; ten 15-target 
events each day; Rose system; four moneys. 


It is rumored that the famous trapshooter Mr. R. A. Welch has 
abandoned his European trip, which he had in contemplation, with 
an incidental purpose to shoot in England and at the Paris Ex 
position. 

x 


On Thursday of last week in the trophy event of the Sh head 
per Rod a Gun Club, Sheepehead ton. tip & “Mr. en. 
Pillion killed straight and won. The event was a handicap. E 


x 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, under date of April 22, sends us a telegram 
from Excelsior Springs Mo., as follows: “Owing to Gilbert's 
illness, have postpone Republic cup race indefinitely.” 


wm 


On Saturday of last week Mr, G. S. McAlpin, standin ; 
i Mr, G. S. ln g at 3lyds.. 
in the contest for the Oakleigh Th th 

Cartaret Gun Club, scored e peau ein tae tk seth ins liane 


At the Lincoln Gun Club’s shoot, Lincoln, Neb., 
Mr. W. R. Crosby killed 25 birds straight, cibeidiale ot 
mark, in the main event, and won first alone. 


a. 1 2 Wright, manager of pee Brooklyn oe Club, an- 
ve-bir oot un t i is a 
Interstate Park, on Decoration Day. SF, Soe 


Mn | Theens Doaley, of St, Themes, Out, announces his fourth 
ann ournament at live birds’ ani 5 
0 a0 ead gets, to take place: on 


April 19, 
the 32yd 


The Sherburne’ Gun Club, of x N. Y., will hold a one- 


or target tournament on July Me I. F. Padiliord is the 


ee 
the Shooting Association 


Bamana Warzas. 


The:!text -shoot of 
will be held at Palmer, 


Mass., on May 20, 
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FOREST AND~ STREAM. 
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ON LONG ISLAND. - 


Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Cicb. . 


Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., April 19—The hy event, & handicap 
at 7 birds, was won by Mr. John J. Pillien with a straight 
secre. American Association rules governed. The scores follow: 


I McKane, 27...........2202122—6 Pillion, 27........-2222222—7 
H Montanus, Jr, 27...0222211—6 
011°120—4 





iebault, 22........ -0000002—1 
J Late, 3B.....0000006 - F Von Fricken, 25.....*222020—4 
A Soeller, 23......... - -0202222—5 Dr Wood,. 25........... 11120**—4 
J Voorhies, 27......... 1°21120—-65)'P Kramer, 2......... --2010021—4 
Capt Baldwin, 24......°000000—0 P Suss, 26............+. 20°0221—4 
Wm Van Pelt, 29...... 2001108 L E Allen, 25.......... —1 
H Ksoch, 27......... .. -2002220—4° W. Brand, 25........-+- 00u0212—3 
H Kronika, 26 ..0211212—6 h Burns, | 25........+0++ 

F Lundy, %............ 120°121—5 ‘Dr Hill, '25........-.+2+- #1010013 
H Freyler, 28........+.- 1 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 17.—It was a rainy day, but an entry 
of thirty-five shooters in the club event showed that the members 
could not be deterred from participation in their monthly contest by 
@ mere matter of unpleasant weather. The birds were not a very 
good lot, many of them being sitters. Dr. O’Connell, standing at 
30yds., killed straight, and Wm. Joeger, J. H. Moore and Wm. 
Sands, the latter three at 28yds., also killed straight. a 

Mr. H. P. Fessenden was referee, and “Johnnie Jones” was 
scorer: 





E O Weiss, 28..... -1222022202— 8 O Hillmer, 25....... 
Wm Joeger, 28..... 2122222122—10 Ratjen, 25 .... od 
D WB, Morcccscnese 002222— 8 > oeful, 26.. 

Dr Miller, 28....... 2222221011— 9 Groehl, 25.. 


0229022211 
3 D Mohrmann, 26...122°002211— 7 
Dr O'Connell, 30...2222222222—10 H Quinn, 28 a 





A A Schoveling, 28.0222222020— 7 W J Amend, 28 
Dr Hudson, 2.....22°0221222— 8 *Gallin, 26.......... 
F J Kall, 2%.. Major Martin, 28... 
ty Kay, 28.. E 1 Clarke, she 
im Catton, A Duncort, 25. 


28 
G B Hillers, 28 E J Roberts, 25. 


J Pillion, 28 I McKane, 2...... 
Charlies, 28 Wm Sands, 28...... 
T Short, 28. : —7 T Codey, 35....... 





02422121 

M R Weighman, 28.2021121101— 8 Dr E Woods, 2.... 6 

iH Moore, 2%8...... 122111111110 S M Van Allen, 30.2202222222— 9 
J Amend, 28.....2210222221— 9 


Fountain Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 19.—The special trolley car, starting from 
Flatbush avenue and Fulton street, conveyed the members and 
their friends, starting for Dexter Park, at 1 o’clock. The weather 
was warm and full of bright sunshine, one of the most delightful 
of spring days. , . 5 

The birds were a mixed lot, though the good birds were in 
greater number than the easy ones, and there were a few now and 
then which left the traps with a speed and energy which tested the 
skill of the best shooters. The zigzag bird and the curve and 
reserve-curve bird, were all in evidence. A stiff wind blew from 
left to right across the traps, quite strong enough to make the 
good birds better. : : 

The veterans Dr. Wynn and Capt. Money easily outclassed their 
competitors. In accuracy of delivery, and quick, well-judged time 
they easily excelled. Dr. Wynn was the only contestant to kill 
straight in the 10-bird events, and he won the club ey thereby. 
Many birds, hit hard, were so strong that they carried the load 
over the S0yd. boundary and most oouaenty died outside, so 
that there was a liberal festooning of hard luck about the boundary 
line. : . 

In the miss-and-outs Capt. Money and Mr. Silover divided in 
the third round. In the second miss-and-out Capt. Money and 
Mr. E. Banks divided in the, sixth round, while ““Woods” cinched 
the pot alone in the third miss-and-out. 

Mr. Hugh Goodwin acted most efficiently as referee and scorer. 

The club will hold its next shoots at Interstate Park, Queens, 


% 4 
No. 1 was at 10 birds. No. 2 was the club shoot, 10 birds, 





Ww. eit 1. ¢ No. 2. 2 
Dr mm, BD. .ccrcccscscccces awenesoeu 122*0— 1121212122— 
Capt Money, 30 2212112022— 9  2120%12122— 8 
Ed Banks, 29.......sceeeeees 12020: 
Livingstone, 28........+++se+0+ 
WR, Bec scvccvsvccedccccsscvsstles 
De Woods, BB...cccccccccccccccssccsees 
e, [ee te cosodeccdoodccscosdoese 
Silover, 
Dr Casey, 20......cccccccccccces geccees 222022200°— 6  %02%222222— 7 
Miss-and-out $ 
sepia ates No. 2 No.3. 
Dr Wen crcccccccccacccccccccccccccccccossvccebs 20 bee 
ORT oc cccccccvccveccsccnbes 10 
sant Money Sopdseddcodvccess 210 
i Oe succsscde . - 
rene . Spoecedecbencycuceseses t 222 
EVEMBOLOMES. coccccceccccescccces ase 
GUE’ cecescccdsvccbscbnndovceses 120 
WEOOED coccescesés ‘ 20 eee 
WOOREEB  accveccdscs Seddbocdvabodeesdcsecooreoccooes oo ee 





Brooklyn Gua Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., April 21—The center of interest was the con- 
test for the Francotte gun. There was a postponed shoot for it 
and the regular shoot, so that there was a pone that the con- 

e 


testants could make a total of -20 points for it. The contest had 
narrowed down to three men, R. Phister (R.. Woods), G. Rem- 
sen and Mr. Peterson. Mr. Phister was practically shooting at 
scratch, he having but 2 points. Remsen also was working on a 
narrow margin of 4 points, while Paterson had a Jiberal allowance. 
Phister had 10 points to the ay when the contest began, When 
the first 50 were shot at he had added 1 point more, while Rem- 
sen had added 2.. On the last 60 Phister thus had 9 to.the good 
to start on, an advantage almost impossible to overcome, con- 
sidering the form in which Phister was shooting. Each scored 
45, leaving Phister the winner by 7 points. ‘ 

A noticeable feature of the shoots is the great improvement of 
several who were considered the waker shooters. r. U rig: 
ham is hovering close to 9 per cent. in his averages. Mr. B. F. 
Amend has been ill for several weeks, and although he shot well 
the results were far below his true ability. Dr. Casey is changing 

uns too much for the best results, but he has now settled down 

efinitely to a Winchester repeater, and when he gets a-going 
nicely he undoubtedly will set a pace worth considering. 

Events 5 and 6 were the two final contests for the Francotte 

un. No. 7 was at 15 singles and 5 pairs. Nos. 8 and 9 were at 





airs, 
he scores: 

Eevents: Bs a. Ss See ® 
Targets: 1b 2 16 Ww WO = = 
Dr oods 9 .. 8 23 317 8 & 
G Remsen ott ss a eh 
Paterson ee. ae YER ee oe. ve 
R Woods a ae) Oe ne bo 0s 
Dr Case 13 2 ll 39 38 18 «6 «C6 
Goldstien Soe. Be bei he. oe 
Waters - ob Bi an ah on os: 

J Hopkins oo DED eb. ‘se. oe. 0 
G Woods os 0s). BLED we (Er ws 6 
} Wright ot ot “S 'ss. be Sat OR 
F Amend co co oo Bw DW BT 
H B David o 66: os OP as eee eS 
Dr Smith peebuste - er 8 ee eee 
W “Brigham ......ccccocccsescscese os 02 ce ee os Mf 6 8 





It’s Se Easy. 


Broortyy, L. I.—A little party of three left the Hotel _Mari- 
ough, — a. early one gerne last 

to 
Beac te 00! ay Bigcons, consisted 


E 
; 
¢ 
¢ 
f 


; 
d 


- taking deliberate aim, Bg oat both eyes, 





Mr. Yi never having shot a contented himself with 
gzzrersing, Ba, disapproval ‘ofthe ‘aiooting of both partie, ‘and 
by 6 cual ba made Greece hin ond Ms leven a 


. La to 
at a barrel that had washed ashore some a chew. , 


¢ r y pulled triggers, and 
shot a hole in the air. bet had the desired effect,-however, as 
he spent the rest of the day in looking for shot holes in the barrel,- 
which, he declared, must be there somewhere. He redeemed him- 
self later by breaking a bottle set up in the sand some 30ft. away.. 
Over 400 shells were used during the day. I would be ane to 
send you the scores for publication, but have too much respect 


. for the shooters, and don’t care to hurt their feelings: 


Beach Comper. 





Trap at Interstate Park. 
Applegate D.feats Hoffman, 


Interstate Parx, Queens.—A drizzly, windy day was that of 
April 18, on which the match between J. E. Applegate and J. 

-. Hoffman took place at Interstate Park. The conditions were 
50 birds, $100. Applegate made an excellent score, and quite dis- 
tanced his competitor. 


Hoffman and F. C. Bissett, South River, N. J., tied in a 15-bird 
race, each missing 1 bird. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
8424115524234 





+ 
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J Applegate, 80, 
Freneau, N. J. 


J Hoffman, 30, 


New German- 
town, N. J.. 


w¥eo Yo «7* wy 
eY¥n Sow wy a 
Pao Yeo wy us 
oy¥m 7m wy? wy 
7m MYa HA KZ 
wo XY wh w 
wy 


ae Swe eyo 


wow You we > ww 
wy 


oY¥m CNR wow 


Hoffman vs. Bissett: 
J W Hoffman, 30.... 
F C Bissett, Bisia 





New Uteecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., April 21—The weather was mild, 
with a light wind. The birds were fair to good. 


In the miss-and-outs which follow the entrance was $2 each. 
In Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 the straights divided on the 5th round; 
in No. 5, on the 6th round; in No. 7, on the 3d round. 

The scores: 


Miss and outs: 








Events: 1° 23 £2 3°¢ 3.8 

ED nb debe s paechisiek’s pene eae Seen Aer UE Ged” eb ob 

> @. sie 8 33.8 

1, 2 2 S&S 8-33 «46 

Sb. Bie! eS .S 

Or A ae oe ee! ee 

Viet ae mee, ee oe 

oot for two cups; 7 birds; entrance $3: 

Sieengesepencesest 20w Hamilton, 1121211—7 

ESE ES 0102222—5 Money, 29 - -1212221—7 

F Thompson, 29....... 2222202—6 Kryn, 27,.......0++ + + -222102—6 

Fessenden, 28........... 12*2222—6 Kattenstroth, -2*2220—5 

Moastey,' BB.eccceccce econ 7 Banks, 29...... 2212212—7 

Shoot -off for first cup: 

Morfey, 30.......... 2221222112—10 Money, 29.......... 2220 —3 

Hamilton, 28....... 221° —3 Banks, 29........... 222221222*— 9 
Shoot-off for second cup: 

Fessenden, 28 ‘ RS Bivcesosase eedaggratine 20—1 


F Thompson, 29 


Morfey took first cup, although Banks gave him a very hard 
run for it. Banks lost his 10th bird, just over the wire. Fessen- 
den won the second cup, F. A, Thompson losing his 2d bird, 
being equally as unfortunate as Banks, and his 2d bird falling just 
over the boundary. 


Event No. 10: Shoot for a silver cup, to be awarded at the 
end of May to the higest average; participation in four of the six 
shoots necessary; entrance $3; 10 birds: 


pau esecoested Hamilton, 28......... 1*112*2*11—7 
Hallock, 28.......... * 22 2202-8 Money, 39........... 011112**22—7 
F A Thompson, 29..2°00*22212—6 Kryn, 27............. 2012210°01—6 
Fessenden, 28..... +» -21°*222121—8 Kattenstroth, 27..... *220222110—7 

orfey, 90.......... -1122202121—-9 Banks, 29............ 22*2212122—9 


W. F. was simply shooting along in order to try a new 16-gauge 
Featherweight gun. 

The next shoot will be on April 28, at Interstate Park, on which 
date. the inanimate traps will be ready. The club will shoot at 
both pigeons and inanimates. Shocting will commence on the 
arrival of the 12:24 train from Flatbush Avenue Station or the 
12:30 train from Long Island City Station, L. I. R.R. Club events 
will be shot off on the arrival of the train leaving Flatbush Avenue 
Station at 1:54 or Long Island City at 2:06. , 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Jeannette Cun Club. 


The Jeannette Gun Club held its monthly live-bird shoot at Gut- 
tenberg Race Track on Saturday afternoon last. The birds were 
good. Messrs. stens, Brunie and Interman killed straight in 
the club shoot. In the shoot-off Interman was shot out in the 
third round and Brunie in the fourth, leaving Karstens the winner, 
= J. Mohrman won Class B medal. Johnnie Jones was scorer. 

e scores: 


Fred Ehlen, 28..... 2020012120— 6 H Pa 


™ 








pe, 28... - -01*2100222— 6 
W P Rottman, 28. .2012122211— 9 Mahl, 28 - -0222222010— 7 
3 Hainhorst, 28. .221211*211— 9 Debacker, 28.....1010100012— 5 
id Peters, 28...... 2022*22202— 7 Chas Meyer, 28.....0202022021— 9 
no pooung, Jr, 28.2012202222— 8 Chas Steffens, 30...0121210200— 6 
ob Lott, 30........ 220112202*— 7 H Geides, 25........ 1002100101— 5 
Otten, 30........ 2121111210— 9 F Karsten, 28...... 1112111211—10 
no Mohrman, 25. ..2222012102— 8 Interman, 28..... 2111112111—10 
ake Schmidt, 25...2002000022— 4 Adams, 28....... 2211011121— 9 
Brunie, 28....... 122121222210 F Barr, 25.......... 0000100011— 3 

G E Loeble, 28..... 2112112202— 9 A G Ferguson, 25..10000012*%1— 


4 
Vagts, 28......... 2211202112— 9 H Noble, 25........ 2202110110— 7 
t T heegss, 25...2011* 2020— 6 F Donneman, 25....1000000001— 2 
i eyerdecke, 25...00*1111000— 4 W Rolphs, 28....... 2100°0*020— 3 
rank Hall, $s... ; (2922122222 9 J D Kattenhorn, 25.0111200000— 4 
ies on ; 


N Brumie ........+++00%eee0+-11M J Interman 
F Karsten ..:...... obeconte - 1122 





Otten 
Eblen .......s0s0000++22202—4 WE: whvidvcbeccacded 11122—5 
Hainhorst ...........-21101—6 BNE cocdnsubcdcuuel 12120—4 
Peters ..... vesecacece PRON cs ccccivedsae 02102—3 
BE cocbesveth eetecesctanee—D ge | epibeSedesect -02022—3 
eres gondbcsssenanel 20020—2 Capt Meyer ......... -11110—4 
Oble .......seeeeee- O2ZLI—4 Schmidt oe +++ -20020—2 
Debacker ............11222—65—47 Mahl ................. 01022—3—39 


Walsrode Gun Club, 


Trenton, N. ., A 18.—No. 4, at 15 

place in the we den B No. 5, which follows: 

Gold badge: 

Farley .........O1L111011101111—12 Thomas ....,..111111100110011—11 

Cole .........-LI1M0I0111111—13 Taylor ........101100011100111— 
Silver badge: . 


was a contest for 


Lutes .........11L111111111111—15_ Jas; eeeeeeee-100111111001111— 
See IIIMMOLEOL a Webbeeg 22222 Muu 
Mickel ".......-11L11311101010-42 Coats .....#:2.1100001010000100— 4 
Hall... QOOLLLLOLLIO0LI— 9 ee 
ts: 123 467 ~°#£Events: 1283467 
——. 15 25 10 15 Targets: 15 25 10 15 
eee: cesses 931 914... Smith’ ....c..:..-. 987 4 
eeeeeeeee 9 7 8 ee @6 Cole eeeeeeeeeee £8 $1 § au 


‘ 


LAOS? scesecinee 
Webber rons 
Thomas ......4. 


Tayler wovoccess 





Secaucus, N- J.,- handicap event, 
Hackensack “i 


il 20.~The m ’ 
iver Gun 


of the Club, - held at Heflich’s ‘ounds, 

ucus, N. J.> to-day had five entries.--Of these Bar! was 
first with 12 out of 16: nee ? 
Heffich, 32... ll Barbiere, “28. . 101 o1—12 
Kramer 28. OMIHTIOIOIOUL-AD' “theese 28H —9 
F Jack, 28.....-1011111100w 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill, April 17.—In the club 
handicap event to-day all stood at ds, and the handicaps were 
misses as kills. In the ties on 15 Palmer, one of the scratch men, 
won in the shoot-off, killing 5 straight. 

The scores: 
J M Gillis, 3... om 
Jim_ Crow, 2.... . 
O S Wilcox, 2.. 
Ed Sturtevant, 





'212111222122112—14—3—15 
202121120020100— 8—2—10 
-22220**00100*10— 6—2— 8 












11—0—11 
BH Odell, 1.5.4. J —l4—1—15 
Von Lengerke, 2 7 13—2—15 
WG BO ocpash- -201 112*— 15 
H Amberg, 3.... -202022010212222—11—3—14 
Ds i ae taanebbies 212220102212221—13—0—13 
SEN, En cond dccngswvesincs oosaptnehesen 122—15—0—15 
Py Lee saaiteeenatese sepeneckanessee peste 212222222222112—15—0—15 
Shoot-off, ties on 15: 
M Gilli 11201 Wells . 
Ce «ci ass- ..-00111 Leffingwell . 
Von Lengerke ............. REED PRE int ecasecacnewacneseed 





Practice, April 21: Dewey made a record'of 20 kills with one 
barrel, and the birds were not slow: . 


UE Mii cpscenosnscecevelescetassestoety 121222221119111221*1111*1—23 
*1111221222222—23 


pene ee ocbks te catsons« Guu ori102902001112120211  —14 
oe * 11111 — 20 
02002192121111202112111—21 
22102221293 1122 —i4 
Schloegeer '....s.0sssccessetecep? is ven Sab .0200100112202022020100000—11 
02211201001212222°211012—18 

; —Zz 


April 16.--W. H. Dupee vs. J:: A: Drake;-100. birds; Drake to 
shoot at 105: 


WH TE BORIS. cccccccnssscocssccccccses 





22 
2202202220220022201200222—17 
2221012221*222102*1221222—21 
02221202122022222222*0022—19—79 
ee eeereetee oT ‘ 
2222221222202221 202222121—; 
2211122121011112111201120—22 
0112012*20120112112121121—20—82 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, April 14.—The trophy event of the Eureka Gun Club, in 
the contest of to-day, resulted as follows: J. G. Lovell 16, L. Wil- 
lard 21, Richards 19, Mrs. Carson 13, Antoine 17, Walters 16, 
Adams 18, Dr. Carson 22, Whitman 18, Steck 19, Morgan 14, Cun- 
nyngham 21,,Dr. Reber Goodrich 23, Borroff 14, Dr. Morton 9, 
Bogardus 18, Cornwell 17, James 10, Jacksone 14. 

onthly pognys Dr. son 7, L. Willard Richards 13, Mrs. 

Carson 9, C. Antoine 9, Lovell 11, Ed Steck 12, Morgan 11, Cun- 
nyngham 15, Dr. Morton 7, Cornwell 10, James 4, Dr. Reber 11. 

Chicago, ill., April 21—The scores made in the trophy events 


DD BD So ccascpscnves 


ee eeeereeeee 
















of the Eureka Gun Club’s shoot, held to-day, follow: 

Trophy event; 25 targets: 
F M Smith....... Sunaniosdkenraseteneune 0111011111101111101001101—18 
; i -1000010010100101100111011—12 
PARES avcncccccscccscceseccese eoveve « - 0100111111111111111101110—20 
BEES COUN ccuccasensveces - -1011100011101001001111011—15 
H B Morgan ..... -0011101101010100111101111—16 
Dr Carson . -1111111110111101101011111—21 
Goodrich . 3 
Dr Miller . 
R Kuss . 
C Young 
Ed Steck . 
Dr _ Reber 
A Hellman 


_James 
Antoine ..... 





- -0110101010110010011011000—12 
- -1110010111111011111011101—19 









CORREMEROER. .ccoensyvensesvecseotes « «» -0111101011001111111111111—20 
PEE civevccenes «+ + -2111111001111010111111001—19 
Courtney .. + «»-0110100111000011111110111—16 
MOUOUIE ‘Sievcngesedvcees evnees oe eeceeeee ee +1010001110101111000000111—13 
W D Stannard............. praveperoeseses 1111111111111111111101101—23 
Monthly trophy; 15 targets: 
F M Smith....111000001110111— 9 Steck ......... 001011111101010— 9 
C S Smith..... 111011111101001—11 Dr Reber, ....111100110110101—10 
Richards ...... 000110111111110—10 Hellman -..... 000111111011110—10 
Mrs Carson ...011000111101100— 8° James ......... 001011100100011— 8 
H B Morgan..101110010101111—10 Antoine ....... 001101111111101—11 
Dr Carson ....101100111111100—10 Cunnyngham .111001111111111—13 
Miller .. -111110110010011—10 _Boroff ......... 110101001100110— 7 
Kits 2.00 -111111110011111—13 W G Stannard.110101111111111—13 
G Parker. ..:001010010110101— 7 Courtney ......111110111N1111—14 
OUNg ........ WUWMDN—15 «Tramp ........ 011911101111111—13 
Ties in Class A: 
CUES  nnBbnesncdadachdccewovesnnce tennese 11111111110011100111—16 
SOG « widcccvccocnstccencccdcccscescoccncene 11111111111111001111—18 


Team race; 15 targets: 
Stannard’s Team. 


Richards 
Irwin 





Cunnyngham’s Team. 


- -111101100101111—11 
- -111001011001111—10 
- -120111911111111—15 
- -111111101111010—12—48 


Cunnyngham 
Antoine .... 
Kuss .. 
Hellman 









Hearoa Hill Gun Club. 


Pirtssurc, Pa., April 17.—In the cup shoot of the Herron Hill 
there were eight contestants, of 
The scores: , 


Gun Club, of Pittsburg, to-da 
whom C. A. May, stan at 
C A May, 30..... opoeve otec¥nee . 
R Rahm, 27....... 
Holmes, 27..... 08 
McPh 


» won. 









AH King, 30......... 
ws King, Bhs trsccsech 
JOGERG, Tbe oc0ccccssesene 

Shoot-off : 
CA 








Wo corr, N. Y., April 18.—The scores made con shoot to-day 
Wadsworth ..cccccsecssccosscseceeees 
Fowler .....00+ 


~ -~- “ stm 














Aprit 28, s900.] 


FOREST ‘AND‘ STREAM. 


889 





Peru Fourth Annual} Tournament. 


Peru, Ind., April 19.—Judged from,the standpoint of numbers, 
the fourth annyal Cevepames t te Gun Club was aaa 
great success, since it shows only entries or against fifty 
to sixty-five in the earlier shoots which established the reputation 
of this club for giving the biggest shoots in the State of indiana. 
The test of num! however, is not the only one in forming an 
estimate of a tournament. Mr. J. L. Head, the president the 
club, and head hustler in general in these Peru shoots, was keenly 
disappointed at the scanty attendance, yet he was the only man 
there who was disappointed. The shoot was a very pleasant one 
indeed, and if the whole circuit in the West this season proves as 
nice in all ways as this eye-opener on the banks of the Wabash, we 
shall, none of us, have occasion for complaint. There is always a 
limit, a turning point, in the size of anything. The largest apple 
is not always the best to eat. The fat lady in the museum is not 
necessarily the superior of a lass not half her size, so far as ability 
to keep house is concerned, Perhaps we are to see a season pf 
smaller shoots. It is hard to guess at the next development in the 
shooting game. Perhaps—and this is far more likely—the fact that 
this was just after the Grand American Handicap, and very early in 
the season, cut down the turnout of the trapshooting legions. 

The weather was another factor that militated against the success 
of the shoot. Mr. Head announced that the weather at Peru was al- 
ways good, but he spoke too soon. As a matter of fact, the, weather 
could not have been worse for the first e It might have been 
better the second day. It was not until ursday, the third day, 
that the sky cleared and the sun shone warm and bright. That 
was live-bird day, and it was minus the stiff wind, which would 
have made it better, and which on the day previous had made the 
—— game a hard one. On the whole, Mr. Head may be advised 
to be a little more careful about the weather next time, and this 
is the sole criticism on his shoot. 

The handling of the shoot was done by Jack Parker, and that is 
enough to assure smoothness in all details. He and Mr. Head 
were busy, and they kept everybody else busy, the prografnme 
being run off, of course, with no difficulty, since the number of 
shooters was so few. A magautrap took care of the target in- 
dustry, there being a nice set of expert traps on the side. The 


live-bird tage were laid off to the left of the magautrap on live- - 


bird day. he programme alternated 20-bird and 15-bird events 
in targets, bluerocks being shot at 2 cents. A high-average purse 
was created by deducting one-fourth cent per target from the purses, 
so that the management only netted one and three-fourth cents per 
target. Messrs. Snow, Apperson, Young, Mingo and Head were 
the five guns among whom this average money was equally divided, 
each man getting Fo 42. Cash was handled by Mr. Brackenridge, 
and satisfactorily. 

This shoot is considered an amateur shoot, and has been run on 
such lines, agents shooting only for targets and being allowed to 
compete for none of the money except the avertee money. They 
did not make very big wages, but they met the boys and showed 
their goods, and they made friends, as these men always do, for 
themselves and their houses, The live-bird shooting was open to 


all. 

Heikes and Courtney represented the gun trade, and the Reming- 
ton and the U Co had a good setting forth. Fred Quimb 
was on hand for the Schultze &.E C Co. Mr. N. P. Leach, all 
the way from Swanton, Vt., was present, to look about a bit. Mr. 
Leach is manufacturer of the “Robin Hood” powder, which 
Charlie core is shooting this year for the house, and which a 
great many other trap shots are oe because they find it good. 
Charlie Young shot in good places all along. Mr. Emil Werk, of 
Cincinnati, publisher of the Sportsmen’s Review, was actively en- 
gaged with the targets and birds, and assisted Admiral Courtney at 
night in holding lodge meetings, at which ambitious candidates 
were initiated into many mysteries, Mr. Werk has attained the 
dignity of the title of “Pop,” which is thought to outrank that of 
“Admiral,” and he is a very popular Pop. Besides these were many 

entlemen from pany points: Mr. Adamson, of Muncie; Mr. 

ivingston and Dr. White, of Elwood; Mr. Cadwallader, of Dan- 
ville; Mr. Snow, all the way from Cleveland, O.; Dr. Britton, of 
Indianapolis; Mr. Flick (‘Mingo’), the one-armed shooter from 
Ravenna, O., who shot at the handicap in New York; Mr. Ap- 
person, of Kokomo; Mr. Clark, of Wabash; Messrs. Geo. Ledger 
and M. J. Smith, of Huntington; Mr. Geo. Elliott, of Rochester; 
Messrs, Joe Blisstein and N. W. Thompson, of Lafayette. That 


poty and good-natured devotee of the traps, Mr. Rike, of - 


Jayton, ©., was there, and was heard from in the scores. Ed 
Voris, of Crawfordsville, came over for the live-bird shoot, and 
he went away with’ it, too, it may be added,- as may be seen 
further on. essrs. Head and Cavanaugh were the only local 
shooters to go through the programme. 


Tuesday, First Day. 


Only a dozen or so could be picked up by the "bus at the hotel 
when the time came to start. Jimmie Head was nonplussed that 
no more shooters were there for his shoot, but he had to take his 
medicine. Everybody had to take it. It was rain, rain, rain, and 
blow, blow, blow, pretty much all day. A screen was put up back 
of the firing line to protect the shooters, and this mitigated 
matters. Tents were used for meeting rooms, dining hall and 
scoring offices, and all were comfortable, even if there were not 
very many of them. This was the first of the target days, and the 
scores ran as, below, Snow, of Cleveland, going out with high 
average for the day: 


Events: 123 45 67 8 91011121314 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 10 10 10 10 
BORE hoc caccs eueavesesésdesdee 13 18 1417 12 1513151116 7.78 
Cavataugn ...cccccccccccccess 9161015 91211181112 9 4 4. 
RIOD <n op nchacsescsactiece 12 17 12 15 10 13 131813 16 7 9 7 7 
Robie Hood ..cccccccscsccces 14 17 14 19 12 18 13 18 13 19 10 10 9... 
Oe okevaeh cbenas peeeaboasesese 13 18 14 18 13 1412 18 9171010 9 5 
Ledger ...... vepataghecdecnne 9161219 111612171212 9...... 
SOME snccnsocvccccestesess --- 138 16 12 13 11 18 11181317 6...... 
SIOW, ccncacccoves ehdesugadeses 13 17 12 17 18 16 11161119 6 710.. 
Partington ....... cocccccccces 12 19 12 17 1419 1417 1218 8 8..... 
APPEFsOn ......sceceeee eooeee 15 Vi 15 18 15 1814171316 8...... 
SOOW - cvcccccccvecescctes «eee 15 19 13 18 15 20 14181319 .. 10... .. 
BANC ccsccccccccccccs cooccee 12141418 121413 .. 1319 8... «. 
Adamson ........+000+ ecgeeetel oo Bhice BB len Wicd BO ce © cc-c0 oe 
MIRO 6 ccccscccce oecccccde -- 1418 138 2012 1512 1412 14.. 910.. 
Bike 2... cessece desece'’ Spavees ads 0" 48 60: 46 aa Oe Er Oe ne 0006 oe 

Nos. 11, 12 and 13 were extra events, not on programme. No. 14 


was 5 pairs. All events over a magautrap, except the 5 pairs, which 
were over three expert traps. 


Wednesday, Second Day. 


The weather was slightly improved, but still very raw and un- 
pleasant, with a rude wind, which made the targets dance all sorts 
of ways, and sent many shivers into the marrow of the hardiest 
spectator. Shooting was not begun until after 10 o’clock, but with 
a few extras at the close of the programme the party was back at 
the hotel in time for an early dinner. The magautrap worked well 
all day, and the shoot ran like the ordinary well-greased machine of 
a modern and up-to-date tournament. The scores: ! 








Events: 12345678 910112 
15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 10 10 

9 15 14 18 10 15 13 15°15 19... 7 

13 13 14 15 11 16 12 17 14 19 .. .. 

14 20 13 18 14 17 11 17 14 18 10 

13 18 10 10 13 10 .. «. «. -. ve +s 
"711 8 19 13 16 ii 18 14 18 “7 7 
"! 9 17 13 18 15 14 13 15 14.16 9 7 
10 19 14 17 10 17 13 19 1319 9 9 

12 15 1017 9 16 11 16 10 13.. .. 
1417 12 17 15 15 15 201418 8 9 
11 16 15 18 14 18 11 18 1414 9 7 
ee egesgss de> 
A Beare e eee ee cdscesc 28 20 M008 OS 17 14 29 16-8:.. 
Jack cncnasccsccnsencncccwsecncnnees WD oe og AD og on ig oe og og 20 
i Se ee, Oct Met Bs Ba areniss 
ee oe * t. tt Tl Tl 14 ib 15 16 14 18 “8 10 


eee eee neeneeneererereere 


Re 1i and 12 were extra events after regular programme. 
Thuesday, Last Day, Live Birds. 


Relenting, the weather now came off beautifully bright and 
warm, and the hearts of all rejoiced. It was a merry party that 
went out to the grounds late in the thorning. No one but Mr. 
Head was unhappy, but the latter had a kick. t 
gang of shooters ready for a long day with the birds, he could 
only furnish about 300 pigeons for the traps. He had been dis- 
appointed in getting birds, and t' h his men were out nearly all 
night the abeve figure was they could do. There was but 
little wind, yet these birds proved clinkers on the average, though 
of that mixed character which detracts from the very highest sport 
in live-bird shooting. Some of them were very good indeed, and 
the lot was far above the average seen at the shoots in smaller 
laces, Of course not a'l towns can have a re like the Interstate. 
The traps were rigged with wire pulls, and the wires were nearly 


ick. With a hot ° 


invisible in the grass, so that sometimes the trapping boys or 
others would trip over a wire and set free'a bird from the traps. 
One such accident set free three birds at the same time. In all 
9 birds were lost in that way. Time might have been saved’ by 
a keener handling of the boys, who had to run from the crates clear 
out around No. 1 trap to serve No. 5, and who thus lost time. No 
one cared for this, as it was seen the birds would not last very 
long anyhow. They were shot out in two events, and it was close 
cutting to finish the second, those who missed 3 birds dropping 
cut for the others to go on with the birds. Birds were included in 
the entry, $20, for the two events. The live-bird shooting was 
open to all, and it brought out two or three shooters, such as 
Adamson and “Smoke,” who never shot live birds before. Lamb 
was another new one, though known as a good field shot. 

Out of seventeen entries in the first event, eight went straight, 
over half falling out in a 5-bird race. Heikes and Courtney were 
hoth seen to be shooting strong. Voris was in good shape also, 
and Young was apparently due to kill them all. ike got only 4, 
and so did Head, but it was only matching coppers in a 5-bird 
try, sd it went for fun. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Sireom Pub. Co. 


atts nat 

xy 7 PARK 

Parker, 80,....eeee0000812322—5 Lamb, 27...............0023 1 23-8 
88158 41241 

; Alene ORR 

Voris, 28...... ccsscvec SESE S Werk WRocccecccccsens Sat Ga-s 

22211 48588 
S KR LYT : KR G>T 

Robin Hood, 80......... 222322—5 Quimby, 2...........:: 02*1323-8 
55242 ‘ 42824 
ROKK . CAARE 

Cavanaugh, 26.......... 9222 %-4 Rike, 28...... ........80223 3—4 
21515 51142 
AKK A AALHA 

Head, 20.......sse00+-.2 * 222-4 Courtney, 29.........+..1 312 2-5 
24428 aon 
eATTt een 

Heikes, Bi..ccccsccccoce 22222-5 Clark, 27...............12322 2-5 
18141 44838 
KAPAN ARHTR 

Aukerman, 26..... eoveed O83 OB—B Cad, 28.....cccecccccees 2122 2—5 
82515 © 53252 
L-FnR7> ARTCT 

King, 27..... seeceeseen® 122 2—5 Parsons, 27......000++.2 0482 2-4 
54845 
AATER 

Mingo, 27....+eeeeeeees 220 0 2-8 


The second event attracted more interest, though still all too 
short. It brought out nineteen entries, and was quite a warm little 
sweep. This was a hentote, and it saw more than one 26yd. man, 
thence up to 31, where Pa Heikes shot alone in solitary grandeur. 
It was soon seen that the birds were not going to tolerate any 
careless work, and one after another of the good ones tripped upon 
one stinger or another, and the score began to get ragged early in 
the game. At the 6-hole there were fourteen men out of the nine- 
teen left in, but from there on the pace got too hot for a good 
many of them. At this point Voris was genet by some of the 
observers as a very likely winner; Young, Heikes, Courtney, Rike 
and Head having already dropped one each, and Head, King, 
Aukerman, Parsons and Smoke having “gone to the barn” to 
rest after missing 3 each. In the seventh round some more fell 
out, Voris being now the only straight left, At the eighth round 
he killed again, and it looked likely he would win the main money 
alone. He killed again on his ninth bird, and on his last also 
scored, though only with the second barrel, his first being rather 
loosely delivered. Voris thus won alone, taking down $47.50. The 
scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


84151523822 
ARPRRATA LIA 
Robin Hood, 80...eeeeseeesseseeeees Nibaweeweecene 1* 222322222, 
8881484245 
PATARAAKOY 
Voris, 28...cssesecseesesseees Goxeedce see pecesewed’ 2222%%222 2-10 
8582521511 
TATISSR TE 
Parker, 80....sesseeeveres Vevesagetets sewaasdhakiod 4* 2392972998 
14248585 
T CHAKA 3 
Quimby, 28,......- ccececccerecceces Cccccccceseves 0221202 dw 
5243455844 
; TYR LT ORK 
| eee gaetaes Seleaogeones daphudeasioncs *12120222%-— | 
23854184 
LTASZITA 
Werk, 28..... fo ababecdneccovceveccodesecsescouces 221*0120w 
45582 
LT Sh 
Head, 29. ...sscccccccssecscccencenecensseesveseens 2** 2 Ow 
42541442 
TTAALATS 
Cad, 28.0000 eccecccccccccccccccccesencceces ces 20222 2 0w 
84122441 
¥TAT OES 
Courtney, 20.....eeseeeeses eoeececeseccege ececeece 24022*30w 
212142235 
RTRASALTA 
et MB scacomutvadsckssacaton pai snepanmamtaminest 23220024 tw 
854 
HA 
King, 27....++cccseeeecscceeeeneeeeseeerseeeeeenees 0 0 Ow 
565382211 
ANAIONT 
Clark, 27. ..006 ccoreccsceseeees eccecece sebeasccetes 202022 *w 
4222 
TAN 
Aukerman, 26.....+-+sesesesees cocceccccvice coeeee® 09 Ow 
1558545541 
KRATRITALT 
eee cskcoesesss eis teetlesctivvetakes veoee2111102212~—9 
11452 
RITE 
Parsons, 27...+++++++ “puese decbqncednades eeetersved 2020 0w 
1448124232 
AECALILRLEK 
Cavanaugh, 26........-- Cb6sederserssocsos soscsoseeLOZOZILZIZ“Z—SB 
54254 
TTL#£t 
Smoke, 26...00ceeecceceesccveevees euéceseccccesied 202 * iw 
828145145 
YATOIARKCA 
Mingo, 27 ...+ssscccsrecccrrreeeecssecsssescssesers 22022322 0 Ow 
1144144122 
£TRARLICAT 
Adamson, 26....-+++++++++ Ub esseccccce Seccscpeece O221212021—8 
Following the main race there was a miss-and-out, $3, birds 


extra, to use what birds were left. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Sircam Pub. Co. 


1. 828 
Werks ccccccecccscccsee D * Ceebiciccsadleckaceo ee 
ona 251 
KAR ATe 
Heikes...cssseccssseeeB 22 VORS.ccccsescccscccses cS 73 
2 ‘+ 4 
7 
Rike..ccccccseeeereere 3 22 Met iaccnlata sacle 
545 125 
aN ; ATT 
Apperson-srrseesererer $39 Robin Hood-srsssevee008 9% 


At the close of the live-bird shooting the magautrap was set to 
work is and several little target events were run off, scores 
of which follow 


. 
. 
















Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 1151510 _ Targets: 15 15 15 10 
Rike .. 15,13 14 10 ond eee 3.3 ve: 26 
Mingo 121313 .. Donelson eds see 
Cad . 141013 7 Dake... Sh dans 
Smoke 811 9 8 Wagner ..... 0B eas 
Cavanaugh 1411 6 8 Robin Hood be 
Clark ... 151413 8 Voris Le 
- 1651515 9 Kin $3. 
131512.8 Lam om 10 9 
- 131310 .. Aukerman . ‘3 ce 
10 9..' 7 Courtmey ......... coo ee ce WO 
~ 2 Be 6 
Occurrences. 


During the target shooting on the second day Charlie Young 
bethought himself to spring a joke on the Admiral. Therefore 
he removed from the shell case of the latter all his cigars and also 
all his shells. Courtney shoots Schultze powder, and when he 
found that he had been robbed he uttered a roar that shook the 
hills. He anne in very liberal terms of the low-down people who 
hung around a trap shoot on purpose to see how many shells they 
could steal, and told Mr. Head that he ought to have a watchman 
out there to keep his patrons from being robbed. About then 
Charlie Young innocently came up and offered Courtney some of 
his shells, ostensibly loaded with “Robin Hood.” ‘This seeming 
to Courtney the best he could do, he took the shells. “How do 
you hold with them?” he’ asked Charlie. “Oh, about the same as 
you do with your own shells,” said the latter; and on this basis 
Courtney began the next event, not knowing that Charlie had 
given him some of the very shells which were missing from‘ the 
shell box. Courtney did pretty well with the new shells, and in 
fact only missed one bird with them. Emil Werk, Jack Parker 
and others, who were in the secret, stood near him on the line 
and told him he was doing pretty well, but that the new shells had 
too much kick, too much smoke, too loud a report, etc. To 
much of this Courtney agreed saying that he would have made a 
straight score if he had only had his own shells. After con- 
versing on the matter some time, he said that the shells Charlie 
gave him were “about like his own,” except that the report was a 
ittle different, and of course there was more smoke to them. He 
was induced to criticise the new shells at some length before it 
was explained to him that he had been shooting his own shells! 
Then he tried to explain, very vehemently, that he knew it all 
along. The boys laughed at him for the rest of the shoot. Sad 
is the power of imagination, which later is the life of trade. 

The heavy-weight squad had a fait representation. Courtney, 
—_ Werk and Heikes shot in line,.afid they put up a formidable 
ront. 

The averages of the high guns were: Snow .320, Apperson .313, 
Young  .309, Mingo .298, Head, .293. 

“Cad,” of Danville, has much the appearance and conduct of 
a shooter of the first flight. 

Jack Parker wishes especial attention called to the fact that the 
Peters Cartridge Co.’s amateur tournament, to be held at Natchez, 
Miss. ao under the auspices of the Gaillard Sporting Club, 
is to be a igh-class affair, and well worth attending. There will be 
$400 guaranteed purse and merchandise prizes. Jack manages the 
shoot himself, and that settles it. Manufacturers’ agents shoot 
for targets only. Proper emblems are put up by the company, car- 
trying the State championship of Louisiana and ississippi. 
Address F, C. Sanford, secretary, Natchez. 

Mr. Livingston, of Elwood, Ind., was advancing in good terms 
the attractions of the Elwood tournament, May 5.55, There are 
to be two days of targets and one of live birds. There will be a 
25-bird race, $20, open to the world for the purse money, and 
carrying the State championship of Indiana at live birds, a fine 
cup being offered. There is no live-bird trophy up in Indiana 
now, and this will nicely supplement the Grand Hotel trophy, 
representing the target championship. . 

Mr. Head promises a better shoot next year. It is not necessary. 
This was a good shoot, as it was. E. Hove, 

300 Boyce Burtp1nc, Chicago, IIl. 





Boston Gun Club. 


WELLINGTON, Mass.—A very doubtful day ushered in the Boston 
Gun Club’s weekly Prize shoot, April 18, and, while the afternoon 
was not-exactly wet, the weather had due effect on the attendance. 
The two squads who came, regardless, used the time to good pur- 
pose. 

Messrs. Leroy and Baker had a friendly argument in the Prize 
match, both at this stage being tied for first. The former had the 
advantage of a lower score to improve by one point more than 
Raker, and profited just that extent in to-day’s contest. Thus his 
total is now 151, as against 150 for Baker. Next shoot concludes this 
series, another of ten weekly shoots on similar lines starting 
May 2 and concluding July 18. Scores to-day: 


Events: 12 








Targets: 10 10 5o 10 0 0 518 0 oe aa 2 
~ a D 
Sheffield, 16...... ° a 5 678 $13 9 a R 
Miskay, 18 - 8678887149448 
Leroy, 21.. ---» 9 761010 8 613101010 7 
RE aa 5 4 6546876656 
PE Biba Asicekdiiicccncaconéaawe GD Dad Wr oa: 00 ae ee daek és 
gener, > Seeeece ‘ . . 1095 81467... 4 
orace, “ 678 dese 

Banks, 14. oe rege 2 ’ 2 aiets 2 
Spencer, 18 --- 710 289 8 6139645 
WN, UF Bhiceccvdsnvckssesdeccdhic wen es 642414 4.. 


All events from magautrap, unknown angles. Event 8 to 12 
l6yds. rise; doubles 14yds. - ? “7 


Prize match, 30 targets—20 singles and 5 pairs—distance handi- 
cap: 





Leroy, 21.. «+ -11111111111111110101—18 + —- 10 10 00 11 11— 6—24 
Miskay, 18. -11110011111101111011—16 =—-:10 11 10 11 10— 7-23 
Spencer, 18 -11011111111101111101—17 10 10 00 11 11— 6—23 
Baker, 16 -11101111110110110001—14 11:10 01 11 11— 822 
Sheffield, 1 -11111000111111011101—15 11:00 11 01 10— 621 
Horace, +18 - --11111010011111011110—15 =: 01: 10 14 01 10— 6—21 
Randall, 16... cccccccess 01100110010111001000— 9% 00 01 01 11 11— 6—15 





Fitchbsrg Ritle and Gun Club. 


Fitcusurc, Mass.—Our opening shoot of the season, April 19, 
was held on oo pomact a_day as often falls to our lot in the early 
spring. We had about fifty shooters present at our opening and 
we used our magautrap for the first time. Every one liked the 
even flight of the targets and the speed with which the different 
sguads could be handled. Our score card is not a record-breaker, 
as we haven’t knocked the rust off our muzzleloaders yet; but 
wait a while! 











Events: 12346 67 8 9101112131415 16 
RAE coonsccessevisbeds $678 8... 6.7.6... ..:66 8-8 4 
Edwards ... coor 99 BSMW.. 66 SE.. se 6 EG 
Taylor’ v<ccees coor 8.2 TOA E6486. 4.. o Bahia As 
BE: Ai Cather: vcdesccscce Diedide Me wateds de Kb we oes 
COMVETOO ccccccccecsess oc’ ee BiB ic Bic Cek- 6 cee Coe 
Gs Sa saédstdsscdives sii ee ga ed Bat as o ds A 
A O Stickney.......... DUES TP Biss ec lediee: ca oes Tee ~ee 
ROG: saivivdse dss 66s caas 4562233..333.. oo (Oe 
J Wood .....ccccedccess OO 2S & Bis se idise ia oo hENG ae 
WN ccettecdstbisines Gi BSB BBs. oe Crea 
Russell ........6+ evecee © abi cp ante Oi Biel va tbe be aa) waka 
A E Cutier ecesecoess eos 3 io tig OS BD eee tdhae edie h 
SEE: Sesdetecsdsissde? ot © Oe: Bice: i de 4dnee bse ids be 
Mr Uedesdvecestvsccdes6 0s 66D FO Fii.tsins cetedaee. 
Cowdrey ....s.ccccecee be - 4:66 6.8 Gia Qa de Het-é 
ED Sc ccbcccccesesece co ce 7553..566465665646 
OEE occ cctecdedied! 6% ‘ee oé oc et 2 ED CO Ode i iciws' 
WwW W Udadddapeads os se‘e be GUE donde ds ok as Ss a 
PP TE Weiss. 0ss sécccseedes ee 6s'% og U SOS 6s eae 48k, 
AMEPOWS pies vcoscvewgie od co ce tc oe DO EE FB cs is 0s be eS 
GD 0 bie bende teie lec 00S 7 08 ‘ 64765 
Bell vevsssseeseereventer voice be oe oe BEL A 2 BiG. 20s, 0 
TPCT ceccccecececcseses oe oe oe oe oe ot be ee 6 OS Oa 
DENY *iddcdeectisese coo ees sd OO OQ Sesdiew ed be 
Holden .... CoS ab eee TT ov pl Pi eetav odes a0 dah ok 
GORGE se Wesie deiVeicocss coves os do WE 6 4°E+E 5 tice via 
PRYOOM) cicccccodicccdse co escs co ce $ OOP BS s.'5 i oxtds 
Le Lc COL RRR LELCER ky ts Go oP ee eee ee 
eee teedeo tees OF E466 6 8..:.: 
Fitzgerald .. e a ea 60 B'S tea ae ke dene 
JAN... sss Seb Dic tiie lee Fe ORS de 60TH Cains a0 50 6d eed a 
SA eheesesnzorvnes. re cose secs ce OSM 


, 0, Coriveien, Sec.” 
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Palmyra Gun Club.- 


Patuyra, N. Y.—Although bad weather set in the day before 
Palmyra Gun_ Club’s tournament, se 12 and 13, and lasted all 
through the first day, a large attendance gathered and made the 
shoot a success. ; 

First day's ert average prizes were won by Blossom, Rover, 
Hare, and Hughes. .Those of the second day by Heartle, Colton, 
Rover, Dering and Kabo 

A State anges of Wisconsin gun clubs was formed,. and. follow- 
ing officers elected: T. B. Roach, President; C, C. Chase, Vice- 
President; S. Dering, Second Vice-President; T. M..Cook, Third 
Vice-President; A. Groves, Secretary; A. Galpin, Treasurer; 
irestore, ). E. Bush, J. M. Moore, W. T. Cambell, J. A. Smith, 

















A. Shultz. 
Thursday, Afril 12, Fisst Day. 
Events: 123458678 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 25 10 20 26 15 10 at. Broke. 
Cambell 7 1616 1319 8151713 8 160 130 
BN in wrens ---- 9 9161421 6151412 9 160 125 
Arnold ......... pee ae at WS an an os, oF 9% 79 
— Sokpbnenst 8 323 8151612 8 160 131 
eterson 7 oe 00 be oe ue 56 41 
ppodge 420 9121714 9 1 131 
Hughes 1323 81616 8 9 160 132 
Himmelstein ........ 101414 920 91514 8 7 160 120 
WUE Go 5cssisccess... 6. PORE SE 45 34 
SEEN 92 Wove0ncvsnses 610151019 91413 8 160 111 
DE Reccecdskhreseses 9141813 23 6131714 9 160 134 
SEE Clo cones baboon kT Fe Ree 60 M4 
SEE Scnosaesseeem Oo ae Oe © os ne as op 95 62 
912181117... .. 113 9 130 104 
- 7111718 23 4141510 7 160 127 
- 9 8141221 7 91010 7 160 107 
8121514 20 8141512 7 160 125 
Te ee a om ves. op ab 95 
7 911 6 9915 9 9 135 4 
- 10144201221 8141112 5 160 127 
Ste ka > i ra 55 29 
52 Se ek: ae 3b cs 80 45 
ce ot ee se peek po ot 25 17 
810151317 5151512 9 160 119 
713151220 616.... 115 89 
613 18 12 21 8121712 9 160 128 
10 15 17 14 21 7171712 8 160 138 
91118 1424 7161414 9 160 136 
10 14 17 12 22 10 18 19 15 10 160 147 
Pn we Wt se.se na as os 80 3X 
TT ch: dhtes: ck Uh me pe 65 32 
7 ee % 57 
9 1086 13 23 56151814 8 160, 131 
81L1610.. 61111 6&.. 135° 74 
9101210....11 6 9 6 125 3 
ee. 5: Pee 25 2 
a, 2 25 20 
hieehe <AGSap> due ov, oh. om 0s be ua. o> 1213 8 45 33 
DE. ovalaumivueis oe da a. be. oe os ae: te 45 24 
ES aaa lk 45 25 
Ewings Sou puerta, aon. né..dk A be ttn ek ae 10 7 
ED Keliieieekis Sa sh ot on ae: be ane Sa oe 25 17 
i ihieminitiie nos ch Ss ak.oo nk he ob ote. ne Te 10 6 
Eelbeck 6 10 6 
Pollock beste na 7 10 7 
SN Re oe el ak oe ete oe 10 2 
Friday, April 13, Second Day. 
Events: 12346678 9 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 25 20 15 20 at. Broke 
Hare .... son. :iP betas, bt. oe nee baa 10 
Gropper D poy ee 00 we 28 oe 10 5 
Dodge 9141913 7191713.. 125 111 
TE hoass 8 81412 9181711 .. 125 7 
Sn 55 58cbdebbancere 91319 15 9 20 ae 90 85 
TE v6 cin abstain 12 7 16 ae 90 53 
DUR cousscccectsssen 7 81510 3.. oe 70 43 
SED“ beucbseabdpusesett 9 91812 9 2019 12 16 145 118 
SL  “subnotsesdbhouss Te wo. os se: o> 70 45 
DEED. sccstsrpeenessegs 8131915 72215.... 110 99 
Kabo 719 18 13 18 145 127 
OUD. avcosees scutes 5121712 91817 12 16 145 118 
BOE serscepcase 131714 9 2419 14 18 145 137 
BRIG «50 n0ccbene 10 13 16 18 8 24 18 15 16 145 133 
Dering ......... 10 15 13 9 23 18 14 17 145 129 
PE, svnevedacen Shae Sh. Ga’ Ge. ae 00-0 42 
Farber .......... om BE es co & ve 00 48 10 8 
Himmelstein chink ob Wo oS. Say eenbs 10 8 
Borehardt ........ SRD dp se eeink ss 20 45 36 
SE iiemisbbcens> notes 1441911 9191718.. 125 121 
SEED tncstuheeneerterns 111212 7221812.. 125 101 
ED: ¢penhsnnehobeness 15 1813 9 23 19 14 19 145 140 
PD cnveeabesssnsenesy 12 15 14 10 25 19 15 19 145 139 
EEE ccpepsbenpskersccee 14 16 12 10 21 14 13 18 145 118 
SEEN, ncodsecessonnpoenen 1441611 9191611 .. 125 103 
SOD osu dcatogonsevess 1317 14 8 2419 12 16 145 113 
SEE wilns badphesesvas 1118 12 7 22 16 15 16 145 118 
TEE epsvdscsccscccceces 5a b8 ae bh ub cw op bb 10 7 
SL: sopbpascebseqccece 818 45 25 
EEE binsbouhrebocsccese GRA AT POE Te 10 5 
BU REO wacascpeccccase ioe on oh’ EELS bb mb vb 2 10 
OT SS ae 8181711 7221110.. 125 99 
SEERORURER * ccncepocdecese 60 0 28 MB Ab ‘os ae se 08 15 ll 
BOGUMERG cccccccdecncccee se 00 Mees 66.0 we se 60 20 12 
TERMED ‘nkcaccttabtsesub’ cb ver Be ex “Sb! ck‘ b0 ce 36 20 
EOD ci inabonscacnabosbe 4» 00! oe Mn iGé- bein 36 on 15 10 
PD scclcesecheonnceesh. eo. be o> Oe Ss Shes as we 15 li 
ME Litt. Bickeh on ap. bs Disk ci ek bk ws 15 6 
BED cwbcdndaccccbuded: 00 és) v0 ve itis sa? sé. os 15 ll 
Fifteen live birds, $7.50 entrance: 
Chaed cviecc.c 211222222202*20—12 Peterson ...... 2°11111120*1110—11 
I 22120°022220w —8 Bush ......... 222202202212220—12 
BEOGD coven ceed 2*1022012100021I—- 9 Dodge ........ 
Dr Browall....1121i11111111)—15 Hughes ....... 1*122112121*122—13 
You Know....121221111101121—14 Farber ....... 222020w —4 
Kaufman ..... 220221022201221--18 Tigge ......... lw —1 
ORES occccccee 122212222221202—14 Dariag dbecpee 112211112212112—15 
lapinsky ....222122201201282—13 Arnold ........ 210011011212121—12 
Hirshy_........ 22222w -5 Burnham ..... 2°*111°11111011—11 
Cambell ...... 122010121012081—12 


Fort Smith Gun Club. 


Fort Smits, Ark., April 14.—The first copies shoot of the Fort 
Smith Gun Club took place at the new club grounds to-day. The 
wind blew briskly across the traps from left to right, causing the 
targets to dip and dodge like some swallow or jacksnipe. 

On the weie, the shooting was good, for everybody is a bit 
rusty and needs tuning up a little. rs. Judge Oglesby and her 
visitor, Miss Webber, of Texarkana, together with the Judge. were 
kind eonugh to come out an@applaud the efforts of the shooters, 
though the ladies declined to take part in the game. 

Durden, who is shooting a great gait, made a run of 23 out of 25, 
his nearest competitor being Baptiste, 19; Leach, 18. _ 

Gov. Fishback has generously given the club permission to use 
a part of his pasture in the rear of his residence for grounds for the 
season, a privilege which is duly appreciated, as this is on the line 
of the electric cars, and only five minutes’ ride from the heart of 
the city, making it very convenient for all who wish to attend. 

The tenth annual tournament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen's 
Association, of which W. A. Leach is the president, and Paul R. 
Litzke seeretary, will be run off on these grounds on uly 17, 18 
and 19, three days at targets; $300 added money; ten 15-bird events 
per day, Rose system division of. purses; four mon: 

It is expected that there will t 
through the programme on this occasion. Professionals will be 
ba from competition in the purses, but can shoot for targets 
and advertise their goods. : ‘ f 

All the business men in the city, who are interested in the coming 
of twenty-five to forty men who will remain for three or four da 
in the town, will have an copartunity to contribute toward the 
raising of the $300, which will be added to the. purses at this 
tournament. z ; ‘ 

Tt is known that there will be men from Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Texas, Alabama and Mississippi at this shoot, as they 
have positively promised to come. i ‘i 2 : 

A regular programme of the shoot will be issued some time in 
June, giving full details of the events and centain 


advertisements 
f all the leading business hotses in the city, ons t all 
prominent shooters in the United ao, an placing vor Smith 


nently before representative men 
Per ollowing afe notes of the practice shoot today and the scores: 
Charley Boyd generally breaks about 8 out of 2 targets. To-day 


he b 28 out of 2% with his brother’s gun, and now he wants 





cys. . 
forty shooters who will shoot 


sp tendo Welter 0 Reuse and: Ipt_jor the oun. Walter says if he will 
= eae apd’ peek iean clip.” This is hi 

mons is a professi p- s is his 
second attempt at the elusive saucers. It is really quite unusual. 
How ong 9 he keep it up? 

Judge Oglesby says he isn’t going to shoot this year. Just 
watch him about tournament time and he will be there early and 
quit s! when he runs out of money or it gets too dark to see. 

Bap’ me rden and Webber and Walter Boyd are doing some 
very consistent, hard shooting, and it is really refreshing to see the 
new contingent and oust the old-timers from their ac- 
customed places at the t. . 

Bob Hunt hasn’t quite got his pump trained yet, but will soon 
be in the first flight, where he belongs. 

There will be shooting each Wednesday and Saturday the balance 
of the season, and all gentlemen are invited to attend and take 
part, whether they are members or not. Mr. Tom Norton is in 
comme of the shooting ground, and targets are thrown for 2 cents 
each. 

Saturdays will be medal days, and there will be three medals to 
shoot for every Saturday, viz., Classes A, B and C medals, the 
shooters nn ey according to skill. 

Class A medal will be donated by Mr. Norton, and will become 
the personal property of the shooter winning it the greatest 
number of times ee. season. 

Classes B and C medals will be known as club medals, and will 
not become the property of any member, reverting to the club at 
the end of the shooting 


* - . . 
None but club members are eligible for these medals. 
Scores: 





Shot 
at. Broke. Av. Av. 
Baptiste 130 = 110 846 -700 
Durden . - 110 91 -837 -660 
Opicsby 50 36 -721 -570 
Boyd - & 39 -712 -430 
Webber 120 83 -71 , 

SECRETARY. 


Haverhill Gun Club. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., April 21.—I herewith inclose scores of the 
Haverhill Gun Club, made at our Patriots’ Day annual, April 
19. We had a very good attendance,thirty-five shooters participat- 
ing, but would no doubt have had quite a number more had the 
weather been more pleasant earlier in the day. The wind was 
quite strong, and made the flight of targets very erratic, but for 
all that there were some excellent scores made, notably those of 
Leroy, of Campello; Baker, of Brockton; Puck, of Boston; Lam- 
bert, of Lynn, and George and Tuck, of the home club. There 
were several visitors from out-of-town. We were also favored by 
a large number of spectators from our own city; in fact, many 
more than at any previous shoot. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, trapshooting is still quite a lively corpse in this vicinity. 




























Events: AB1234567 8 910 
BUMS esunsntvinvestedipypecieaaeened 7979101010 9 8 911 9 
I: ashe snewvedsewsnbeessuabbeens 51094510 48969 
EOEO. ‘sstuptebboecvondcebbetbedses’ 101010 9 9 8 § 9101010 8 
NN Se ee 8 910100 9978899 
OD” U5 a0 Sdvvecdvevocdecbovees 7336445698 7 
Bee eae eee 763873599768 

END Socvoccdsdcceohdepeshébecte’ 6s 66453784659 
BED | wevccbbeucepdcccceoeetodens OD F°O+6.8 OB ica sc oe 
EEE cegevessccbdecbvetticvoetccens 05108 9¢56978743 
EEE sbenisubeovesedbénsbteveceee’ setts 377665688 7 
SES cpeverecevecees + - 8 61010 8 99 9 
ENDS coveccotiscaboc= O ce BD ue. wb ve ane 
EMU ccccvccctcdevevoccosenecscs 8.. 7108 997 
EMR bev cvcsversessooss 5 6 3.35 7'7 $6 
er ee » OB cn Bitbine a» 
BE pebvscdscsuvpebesbios oo ® 8 Oxy 2-8 
Stockwell ..........0. oo oo Bice B 4.6 
BN indedccocscdovosvce ad 06a. ee 
CREE “Sb cddecodevoveve - 866 
Sprague .. oo oe oe (® 
Griggs .... wm « ® 
Holden _ 02 be e850” 
Farrington a | 
Tuck op he 9s 05. Os. oe 2. © 
BEEEE  chesobsbadcbcecsoses ee eS ep ee 

Events: 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
EE .sbvepernepovedsensmdssoesoerpes 8131548997 9.... 
SEED ccbadsbobchihabetvesvoanoecces 91015 8 9 9 910 7.. 
Ee wredpsbaghotetenesceosvcepece 19121510 9 819 910.. 
ER > cnnhopaevasivetesresantepsve 915141010 7 9 8 7.. 
NN EER 87877666 6.. 
SS RE Se 5.0 TD oe 0c de jae 
Meserve .. fe er Se: 

Bowen . ee fh Pee 
Orne Rar rs ee 
Lewis .. 2788878. 

George 915 910 8 910 8 
Graftam Slin 486765 
Leighton Seen ae Oe am Ge ccs 
Griffin ... D antes! Bees es be apie 
Tozier ... i Sy we eS eee 
Stockwell +t >)  & SGA 
Brown ... BSA aS 
ee ots. en > 6. on ne cece 
DOPED. oc ceccevccovccesscencsecces 3978684447.. 
DED | dhvopbspunvbapcendebevisnonse 7TuMw6é77768 & 76 
Holden SnncpapisapahVewusbus oeoeses Be 6 B OS ED és os cv 
PATTIMGAOR 2.ccccecescccccccvcccesces ule CMD os. wn wb 06 as. 02 eh. oh 

DEE scapes sy bbockbudvoctevebucscbuss 9131510 8 79 9TI7T7I7IE6 
ED, pabchepbeahepeeseseenpcasnee ee © © és on co we 0b 06 
DEED coccucnccocccevoceescesees ine te 2b 46 as de oo 20.00! 
CORRE cvvccccosccosocccs Sam 8S 2 8 Sa.» 

BENEEED sccccovscccccvccceceseteesees 06 ae ee oS fae 
SRAMOEE ‘np iccndnvovvsrsesscessconpes bs mS S FT F es oc « 
BEES. kcksauvededvastbccosccentiontn, pt 21178 8 4... 
SIDED. cose cede cbésdenccccevceccese be TD ie de on ween 
PEE asuscbhvaredasccccocncb eters OX 210967 be onleae vs 

DEED civcedbhelsastoccsosccocclipee os se tee De. de Ge ee. ob betes <= 
CURRED i cnapdnchénurhocwksccesesesst de ae on! 06 S83 u 846474... 
BESIPOTE oc cccevccvccccsdccscesee’ $s° 0 on we 00 os a 


Events A, B, 1, 5, 10, 11, 12, regular. Nos. 3, 6, 9, reversed. 
No. 4, expert. All others unknown angles. Events A and B 
were shot before beginning the regular programme. 





Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Association. 


Patmer, Mass.—The Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Asso- 
ciation held the first of its series of shoots at Amherst, April 19. 
You will find inclosed score of each of the five clubs. 

Tt was a very bad day to shoot. The wind blew hard and came 
in gusts, which made the flights of the pigeons very uncertain. 

the next shoot will be held in Palmer, May 30. 

All shooters not members of the Association who shoot sweeps 
May 30 will be put in Class A. Members of the Association with 
a percentage of per cent. or over will shoot in Class A. All 
other members of the Association will shoot sweeps in Class B: 


Winchendon Club 








CRANE. 5. 5.35 so dovsspecpensesnenseen 1000111101111111111100011—18 

Clark ..... . »-1001100011111011110100111—16 

Plumer . -  -101000101 01111011110—15 

Lincoln petdhvvesscoapsdeybouen 0001010111111001001001110—13 

BE Cbk sv cC lob ebvbotscesvsnsvchetensee 010100000100000100110000-— 7—69 
Palmer Club 

ee gPRPRETe. 11101) 

Dr Keith....... s 


Crocker .«... 


’ the visiti 


Andeoscoggin Gun Club. 


_ Lewiston, Me., April 21—The Androscoggin Gun Club held 
its annual Fast Day shoot Thursday, the and also dedi- 
cated its new club house, which was erected this spring, to take 
the place of the old one, which was burned last August by tramps. 
and it without sa that this was one of the poorest 
managed shoots in the history of the Androscoggin Gun Club. 
There was uot-one single thing provided for the entertainment of 
¢ shooters, not even drinking water. After enduring 
thirst for the best of the forenoon the visitors had to hire a 
to go toa a a mile distant for water. 
vent No. 7 on mme called for a “good dinner on 
the grounds,” but when dinner hour arrived there was not 
even a cracker on the grounds for the hungry shooters. While some 
of the members of the club went home for their “good dinner on 
the grounds,” the visitors were compelled to employ a young 
man to go to the city, two miles away, and get their dinners 
and bring them to the grounds, and in consequence of this the 
ving shooters did not get anything to eat until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The day was beautiful, and was all that could be desired for 
trapshooting. Twenty-one shooters faced the traps in the mer- 
chandise match, in which there were fifteen prizes, as follows: 
French clock, silver cake basket, silver carving set, dress suit 
case, silk umbrella, fishing rod, shooting coat, sweater, silver 
pickle jar, pocket bill book, silver berry spoon, butter knife 
and sugar shell, umbrella, gold cuff buttons, loading set. 

The following are the scores in this match: 

Event No. merchandise match, 25 targets: Connor 20, Rich 
Hunnewell orton 18. Cobb 22, Barker White 20, Eastman 
12, Arris 16, Moody 18, Honesty 19, Cain 15, Williams 14, Libb 
20, Hall 17, Jordan 23, Doten 2, Giddings 11, Cushman iv, Jud- 
kins 14, Weeks it Collins 20. 

On the shoot-off of the ties Jordan bought Hunnewell’s interest 
and took first prize, Cobb second, Connor third, Honesty fourth, 
Cushman fifth, Arris sixth, Cain seventh, Williams eighth, East- 
man ninth, Giddings tenth. The balance of the prizes were put 
into a consolation shoot, high guns winning. SHOOTER. 


Bellows Falls Gun Club. 


Betitows Fars, Vt.—The Bellows Falls Gun Club held its 
first shoot of the season at the club grounds, Drislain’s field, 
Thursday afternoon, April 19. Owing to a very high wind the tar- 
gets were very tricky, and it was very difficult shooting. Below is 
given the score: 


Events: 








123 45 6 Shot 
Targets: 25 25 ' 25 25 25 at. Broke. 
ee nods ckesesieegdacetnet 22 21 ey | % bf 
ih 0a n0sdaspépoosahsls 19 721.. 21 75 61 
MH Tica insd pine vibbetansaegen se 0.45 75 57 
nD: Shin aivan vanced) pas’ de 20 416... 17 v (i) 53 
CE be % 51 
H H 2 v3) 50 
A W a 13 7% 43 
Fletch os 25 9 
E M nn nO 30 
Dr Morrison -- « 1214 7 42 
Ry AED chi cg scehbocensdabdethosien.a5)0¥ be 9 25 9 


Event No. 6 was for a $15 camera. Gibson, Norwood and M. H. 
Ray were tied at 21 each. Instead of shooting off the tie they gave 
the camera back to the club for a prize at some future shoot. 

Mr. Charles Fletcher, President F. E. Coy and Mr. Atwood, of 
the West Claremont Gun Club, were spectators. 


C. H. Grason, Sec’y. 


Sherbrooke Gun Club. 


Suersrooke, P. Q., Canada.—The prospects for trapshooting in 
the Province of Quebec look bright this spring. ontreal had 
a tournament on d Friday that was a record-breaker in point 
of attendance. Five from the Sherbrooke Club were there, and 
regard the usual pleasant time. The Westmond Club was there 
in strong force. heir grounds are just outside Montreal. They 
hold a shoot on May 24. Swanton, Vt., was represented by half 
a dozen good men. They are making plans for a big shoot in the 
near future, and will have the liberal support of the Canadians. 

Eight shooters from Ottawa did themselves proud. Two came 
from Montpelier, Vt. In all, some sixty guns took part. 

Sherbrooke has eoponee its tournament from July 1, the usual 
date, to the first week in September, and will probably make it 
a two days’ affair. A very largely attended fair is held a? 
3 to 8 in Sherbrooke, and extremely low rates are given by the 
railroads from Boston, north. The club hopes that this will be 
= means of bringing an extra large attendance from the Northern 

tates. 

Canadian shooters are rejoicing in the fact that the Kynoch 
Company, of England, has decided to open a branch in Montreal. 
They had an opportunity of trying a very satisfactory load at 
the Montreal shoot, and orders were placed at prices which will 
insure considerable saving in the cost of practicing. 





Charlottesville Gun Club, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., April 4.—Herewith I hand you the 
scores made by members of the Charlottesville Gun Club, April 19: 
No. 1, 25 targets: 


C R Link........ cocccece Secvesocsocscoese 0111110111101011110001010—16 
1111111011111101111011011—21 
1011101111100011111111011—19 
eescccccoceed TTT 





bide odhneimoehe sbevns pin bibe eblveite'ebe vou 1010101111101101101111110—18 
No. 2, 15 targets: 


W O Watson.0101I011N11110—11 Poindexter ....111100000111010— 8 
ge ...+-.-OL1101I01N11I—12 Cochran ......100110010101000— 6 
Loyd ..... -+++-O11111111110110—12 Dupont ....... 111011100111010—10 


D. R. Snow, Sec’y. 





Sandwich Gun Club. 


Sanpwics, Mass., April 19.—Our shoot on Patriots’ Day was at- 
tended by six mem . A terrific wind and rain storm kept away 
a number of shooters who had a to attend. Some of the 
boys left their shooting eye at home, and failed to connect with 
the targets. However, we had our fun, and vowed would do better 
next time: 

Event No. 1, 15 singles and 5 pairs, unknown angles: 









sdabausen pes ¥etpoukeeand 010001001011001 11 11 10 11 01—14 
Ep pesdy ebsccécusediebtbies -----100000100111101 11 10 00 10 00—11 
E nes bts ponposeenege ooo. Se SaSaee 
M BD ige vee vane se eeeeeeeee+:010100000100000 
re seveveceeeeeAMOLLIOIIIIIII0 =: 01:11:01 10 O1—-18 
G_H Haines....... Siceh ebbabe «---O11112010110111 __ 11:10 10 11 1i—19 
Event No. 2 10 singles: Brady 5, Beck 1, E. Haines 4, McArdle 
3, Procter 9, G. H. 10. 


iss-an : Brady 0, Beck 2, E. Haines Pr i 
Hoes r ’ G. H. Hates, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
account of People’s Party National Coaventioa. 


to visit Cincinnati 











